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Progressive Education in Home Economics 


A Proposed Plan of Teaching on the College Level 


OME ECONOMICS is being chal- 

lenged today by the progressive edu- 
cation movement and the future of home 
economics may, to no little degree, be 
determined by the manner in which the 
challenge is met. Piogressive schools are 
including in their curricula subject mat- 
ter which we, as home economists, have 
to consider our special field. It is 
interesting to the 
which proklems of home and family life 


ane 
note frequency with 
appear in the integrated programs of the 
so-called progressive schools. But in 
some of these schools there is no teacher 
of home economics and in others, where 
there is suci a teacher, home economics 
continues to be a special elective subject 
and is not a part of the integrated pro- 
gram of the school. The inference is that 


S 


progressive educators recognize the value 
of the the 
question is, will in 


of home economics; 
the 
home economics accompany the subject 


content 
teacher trained 
it goes into the progressive 
The to this 
be made by the institutions 


matter 


as 


schools ? answer question 


must where 


young women are being prepared as 
teachers of home economics. 

If home economics is to find its place 
and keep step with the forward march- 
ing progregsive education movement the 
teachers of this subject must be well pre- 
pared for the task which lies before them. 
The home economics teacher of today and 
the coming tomorrow, should have the 
ability to develop two types of home eco- 
she is teaching in 


nomics programs. If 


the school 


traditional departmentalized 
she must have the vision and ability to 
develop and execute an integrated pro- 
gram within the area of home economics. 
Should she be teaching in a “progressive 
be to fit 


integrated program. 


school” she must able home 


economics into. its 


Progressive educators are waiting for 


young women who can do this 
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By 
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To have the ability to develop an 
integrated program in home economics 
the teacher must have thought through 


and accepted a guiding philosophy of edu- 


cation and must have thought through 


and accepted objectives for education 


which are consistent with the philosophy 
In other words, 
to 


to which she subscribes. 


where she wants go 


She 


she must know 


and how she is going to get there. 
must, in her thinking, have clearly defined 
what home is, what its breadth, scope and 
limitations are. She must see home eco- 
nomics in its proper relationship to all 
She that the 


philosophy of home economics cannot be 


education. must realize 
a thing apart from the philosophy of all 
education and that the general objectives 
economics cannot differ from 


all The 


should see home economics as a medium 


of home 


those for education. teacher 


for realizing the goals set up for educa- 


tion in general.’ She should see home 


economics as an integrating force in edu- 


cation rather than as a group of com- 


partmentalized subject matter divisions 
In order that the teacher may have this 


viewpoint of home economics, it is essen 


tial that she have an intelligent under- 
standing of the sciences and arts and that 
she see the bearings and_ relationships 


these subjects have to the problems of 


personal home and family living. The 
teacher of home economics needs a rich, 
broad, general education if she is to 
bring to her pupils the wealth of mate 

1 Spafford, Ivol Fundamentals in Teaching 
Home Economics, p. 28 


rial needed in the study of this subject 


that 
ed 


homemaking and that the teacher of home 


Progressive educators will grant 


some technical processes are invoi, in 


some degree of 


but these educa 


economics 
skill 


tors criticize home economics severely for 


must possess 


in these processes, 


the emphasis placed upon the acquiring 


of these skills \ll too often the objec 
tive in preparing teachers of home eco 
nomics has been the acquisition of skills 


should be 


to develop in young women the ability to 


and knowledge. The objective 


see problems in personal home and family 


living and to develop in them the ability 


to “think through” to the solution. of 
these problems. In every day living the 
weighing of values and the making of 


wise decisions probably contribute more 
to successful family life than do manip 


homemaking 


ulative skill in processes 
The abilities to see problems, to judge 
values and make decisions are acquired 
through experience and it should be the 
responsibility of the school to provide 
Gpportunities for such experiences 
There is an old adage that teacher 
teach as they have heen taught and not 
as they have been taught to teach. In 
our teacher training institutions students 
are told how to teach, but often they are 
not shown or given the opportunity to ex 
perience progressive methods of teaching 
applied to the college level The lecture 
method of teaching and the teacher 
planned course are still dominant, even 
in teacher training institutions. [1 eth 
ods courses the prospective teacher is tald 
that the content of a course should be 
determined largely by the interests and 
ngeds of the pupils and that recognition 
should be given to individual differences 
but these principles of good teaching 
procedures are ignored in the lleae 
classes she attends. Often 1 e college 
classes the students are give vilabi of 
courses prepared by the teache id the 











student has no opportunity to indicate her 
interests or The are 
planned entirely unmindful of the fact 
that individual also. exist 
among college students. 
training institutions elaborate programs 


needs. courses 
differences 
In some teacher 


of courses and their many prerequisites 
have been set up but to the student no 
relationship between the courses is evi- 
dent. Often the courses within the home 
economics department are so distinctly 
compartmentalized that there is no inte- 
gration this field. After 
having passed through an experience such 
as this for four years the fledgling is sent 
She is expected to put into 


even within 


out to teach. 
practice the teaching procedures discussed 
She 
procedures 


iin the methods courses. not 


have understanding of 
let alone the ability to use them. 


may 
such 


Many teacher training institutions are 
realizing that curriculum revision is es- 
sential if the task of developing teachers 
is to be done as it should be. They are 
recognizing the fact that progressive edu- 
cational methods can and must be applied 
on college level. Some institutions have 
already started programs of revision. The 
problem may be approached in two ways. 
A complete reorganization involving other 
departments in the institution may he one 
Another, may be to have 
the 


mode of attack. 


the revision start within home eco- 


nomics department. 


In many large institutions much time 
would be lost in getting a complete cur- 
riculum revision program started. In 
some cases it might not even be possible. 
But curriculum revision within the home 
economics department is possible in any 
institution. With this thought in mind, 
the writer is suggesting a plan of organi- 
zation and methods of teaching for home 
economics on the college level which she 
believes make use of progressive teaching 
Such a plan, if put into prac- 
tend 
women a better understanding and appre- 
All students 
would have a greater realization of the 
problems i: and 
living and a higher degree of ability in 
It is hoped that 
those students in training for teaching 


procedures, 


tice, wonld to develop in young 


ciation of home economics. 
family 


personal home 


solving such problems. 


home economics would acquire through 
precept and experience, the ability to de- 
velop an integrated program in home 
economics in the schools in which they 


may subsequently teach. 


As the starting point for consideration 
of the proposed program two major as- 
(1) that on the col 
lege level home economics has three gen- 
(a) to help students in the 
solving of problems in personal living (b) 


sumptions are made: 
eral 


aims; 


to help students with the solving of prob- 


lems of home and family life and (c) 
to give vocational training in some area 
or areas of home economics, and (2) 
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that students in home economics are en- 
dowed with the capacity to “think”; that 
they have the ability to reconstruct their 
beliefs and habits in the light of their 


mutual relationships.” 


In the proposed plan, the most radical 
curriculum changes would be made in the 
freshman and years. A 
criticism often made of college home eco- 


sophomore 


nomics is that the first year is given to 
prerequisite courses and a girl’s interest 
may be lost before she gets into the home 
economics subject matter courses. In the 
suggested plan a freshman would start 
immediately in home economics, but in 
place of a subject matter course in foods 
or clothing she would be in a home eco- 
nomics “core” which would center around 
the student's own problems in personal 
living. 

In the “core” the problems discussed 
would be those of the particular group, 
thus making the content mobile and flexi- 
ble. It would differ group. 
However, for those persons familiar with 


with each 
college life, it is easy to predict that the 
problems would center about living con- 
ditions of students, living within an al- 
lowance, maintenance of health, clothing 
problems such as dress appropriate to oc- 
casion, planning the wardrobe, buying of 
clothes, care and remodeling of clothes, 
food in relation to health, cost of food, 
food at affairs, 
those problems relating to the social life 


serving of social and 
of college and involving knowledge of 
social customs and human relationships. 

The basis for study in the second year 
“core” would be the present day Ameri- 
can home and family. Again while each 
group would determine the content of the 
core, it is that 
would center about the present status of 


predictable discussions 
the family, marriage and divorce, children 
in the home, housing the family, family 
finances, food needs of the family, and 
the social life of the group. 


Normal, natural activity would accom- 
pany the discussion of all problems. To 
illustrate, if the problem under discussion 
social custom, an actual 


were one on 


situation where correct usage could be 


practiced would be provided. 


It seems to the writer that if the plan 
were to be carried out it would be neces- 
sary, in as far as possible, to provide the 
learning 
addi- 
laboratories it 


environment in ~ which 
take place. 


classrooms 


natural 
should 


tion to 


Therefore, in 
and 
would be highly desirable to have a so- 
cial center, such as an apartment or a 
house in which freshman and sophomore 
students would have opportunity to test 
out possible solutions to their problems 
and to gain practical experiences. 


Some persons may raise the question 


2 Kilpatrick and others. The Educational Fron- 


tier, p. 27. 





whether such teaching procedure might 


not result in superficial learning. They 
might even question if such teaching is 
on college level. The answer to these 
questions will depend upon the teachers 
who carry out the program. No school 
can be stronger then its teaching staff. 
The selection of the members of the staff 
paramount im- 


therefore becomes of 


portance. It is unnecessary to say that 
the number of teachers will depend upon 
the enrollment in the school but regard- 
less of size, persons with certain specific 
qualifications and training should com- 
prise the home economics teaching staff. 
The solution in many 
would be the part time service of mem- 
bers of other departments within the in- 
stitution. Men could well be included on 
the economies staff. The writer 
suggests that persons who are authorities 
in the following areas comprise the staff; 


smaller schools 


home 


a sociologist, an economist,a child psy- 
chologist, an artist, an architect, a food 
and nutrition chemist, a textile chemist, 
a physicist, a bacteriologist, a physician, 
a nurse, and possibly a lawyer. These 
persons might be specialists in these areas 
who have the home economics viewpoint 
or they might be hore economists who 
have thorough knowledge in these specific 
The question may be raised, what 
Each 


areas. 
is the home economics viewpoint? 
individual instructor should see the con- 
tribution that his particular subject has 
to make to the solution of the problems 
But 
he should not see his subject alone—he 
should see it in its relationship and prop- 
er proportions with all the other subjects 


in personal, home and family living. 


and their contributions to such problems. 


To this group of persons would be 
added the home economics specialist in 
foods, the specialist in clothing and in 


technique. Home eco- 
does not need to apologize for 


Foods, clothing and 


nursery school 
nomics 
having specialists. 
caring for children will always be an 
integral part of home economics. And so 
they should be. But the emphasis today 
is on “why” these things are done. The 
drudgery of housekeeping now becomes a 
a social problem or an ex- 
The girl who 


makes a dress today knows why she 13 


scientific or 
pression of creative art. 


making it instead of buying it. In an 
institution where teachers were being pre- 
pired, another specialist should be added 
to the staff. She would be the home eco- 
nomics education Her 
tribution in the freshman and sophomore 
She probakty 


specialist. con- 


core would be indirect. 


would have few opportunities to con- 
tribute to the discussion, but she would 
serve as a consultant with the other mem- 
bers of the staff concerning teaching pro- 
cedure and measurement programs. 

To give direction to such program, to 
maintain balance and to weld the teach 


(Turn to page 187) 
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Home Economics In Washington— 


Its History and Development 


HE opportunity that PracricaL HoME 

EconoMics gives each year for the 
presentation of home economics develop- 
ment in the convention region is helpful 
in interpreting local movements to out of 
state visitors. 

The history of home economics in 
Washington is not markedly different 
from that of many other western states. 

At the first annual meeting of the 
Washington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in 1897, the president recommended 
the study of child nature and home eco- 
nomics. From the inception as a state 
organization, women’s clubs have given 
the home economics movement loyal sup- 
port. 

Home economics was introduced into 
the high schools of the state while Wash- 
ington was still young in educational de- 
velopment. High schools were first ac- 
credited in 1902 and four years later home 
economics was given as a possible option 
in the state course of study for high 
schools. By 1914 all eighth grade stu- 
dents were required to have either manual 
training, agriculture or home economics. 
\mong recent advances by far the most 
interesting, at least for high school teach- 
crs, is that brought about by action of the 
State Board of Education in the spring 
of 1933. In reorganizing high school cur- 
ricula the board ruled that a year of home 
economics should be required of all girls 
graduating from high school. A further 
interesting provision was that the course 
must be diversified. 

This requirement may be met in the 
ninth or tenth grades only when work in 
household management and in child de 
velopment are included as well as the tra- 
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A view of three campus buildings at the University of Washington 


ditional subjects of foods and clothing. 
For junior and senior pupils who have 


not met this requirement of diversified 
work in home economics, a new non-lab- 
oratory course, home relations, was in 
troduced. 

An outline for this course was prepared 
by a committee consisting of more than 
forty high school teachers of home eco- 
nomics, the state supervisor, several city 
supervisors and representatives from the 
teacher training institutions. The supply 
of the printed outline is exhausted, and a 
study of desirable changes in the course 
is now being made in anticipation of re- 
vision. A new bulletin will be ready in 
the late summer. 

Because the course has had so cordial 
a reception and is non-laboratory, selec- 
tions from the many “I-xpected Outcomes” 
may be of interest to readers of Practi- 
cAL Home Economics. 

The home relations course consists of 
six units. The first is “The Home and Its 
Management.” The problem suggested is 
that of a family, with children of college 
and high school ages, who find their re 
sources reduced. Teachers are encouraged 
to use the kind of family typical of the 
community in which they are teaching 
In this unit realization of the importance 
of the family council in deciding policies 
is one of the expected outcomes. Among 
others are: 


1. Some understanding of what makes for a 
satisfying family life 
Realization of the importance of children’ 
cooperation in carrying out family plans 


3. Some information as to relative cost and 
advantages of renting or buying a home 

4. Realization that family standards of living 
must be adjusted to income 

5. Understanding of the importance of select 
ing a home which furthe’s general economic 


and social plans of the family 
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6. Appreciation of the contribution which good 
books, magazines, and newspapers may make to 
the social and mental development of the family 

7. Appreciation of the value of having a 
spending plan. 

8. Understanding of how orderliness in the 
home contributes to pleasure in hospitality 

9. Realization that cost is not necessarily a 


determining factor in beauty 
The second unit is “Selection, Purchase 
and Care of Clothing.” Such outcomes 


as the following are suggested 


1. Realization that beine well dressed give 
freedom to forget self and clothes 

2. Realization of the fund of knowledge needed 
for wise purchasin 

3. Criteria for judging when to buy clothing 
ind when to make it or have it made 

4. Some judgment in the selection of material 
for dresses 

Unit number three is “Food and Nu 
trition.” The “Expected Outcomes’ 
among others suggest 

1. Appreciation of health as a business and 
social asset 

Ability to plan adequate menus at low cost 
Knowledge o protein requirement of ado 
lescents, 

“Child Development” is the next unit 
Typical of the thirty “expected Out 
comes” in this unit are 

1. Some ability t judge the nutrition of chi 
dren 

», Realization of the importance of good habits 
of sleep 

3. Some ability to help a child learn to dre 
himself 

4. Realization of the esponsibilit f the F 
munity for child welfare 

“The Girl and Her Family,” the fourth 
unit, include 

1. Consideration of criteria for selection f 
mate 

>, Understanding of how iston tradition 
ind ideas influence success of family life 

3 An understanding of how to use cisure 
time independent! 


(left to right) Home Economics, Education and Commerce Halls 








The last unit is entitled, “Education and 
Responsibility of the Consumer Buyer.” 
Some expected outcomes in this unit are 
stated as follows: 

1. Some ability to judge advertising. 

2. Some understanding of how selling practices 
influence the price of goods. 


3. Some understanding of the cost of selling 


goods. 

\lthough the course has been offered 
in most schools for but one or two years, 
favorable reaction has far exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations. School ad- 
ministrators seem to have gained a new 
conception of home economics and_ its 
importance in the community. 

The fact that home economics is not 
confined to laboratories is a new idea to 
many and a change of attitude is evi- 
denced, 

Some were fearful lest this kind of 
course would result in lowered regist.a- 
tion in the laboratory classes. This has 
not occurred; on the contrary home eco- 
nomics has been stimulated all along the 
line. 

One school that prepares largely for 
castern women’s colleges that even today 
do not accept home economics credits, 
found it somewhat difficult to introduce 
an additional requirement. One of them 
recently reported a conversation between 
two mothers: “Do you know that our 
daughters are learning in this new course,” 
said one, “things about how to manage a 
house that you and I did not learn until 
after we were married?” 

Said a pupil reproachfully to a teacher 
who had long taught the traditional foods 
and clothing courses. “Miss Moore, have 
vou known about these other things all 
this time?” 

Home economists of Washington would 
have no hesitation in recommending a 
Home Relations non-laboratory course 
for all high school girls and would include 
in this work for boys as well. 

The Home Economics Department at 
the University of Washington was organ- 
ized in 1909, the year of the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition. At this time 
several buildings were erected, then for 
seven years no further buildings were 
provided. In 1915 a comprehensive build- 
ing plan was made for the “University of 
a Thousand Years.” The status of home 
economics in a conservative university 1s 
indicated by the fact that the first build- 
ing erected after this period of inactivity 
was Home Economics Hall. It is also 
significant that the site chosen was in the 
Liberal Arts Quadrangle. 

One of the greatest assets home eco- 
nomics at the University of Washington 
has always enjoyed is the cordial attitude 
manifested by older departments. Skepti- 
cism about the academic respectability of 
this subject recently admitted to the halls 
of learning in universities has not been 
evidenced. 

\s curricula have developed effort has 
been made to maintain a balance in sub- 


ject matter. No one phase has been built 
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up at the expense of another division. 
karly in this history of the department 
three curricula were offered: teacher 
training; textiles, clothing and fine 
arts; and institution administration. The 
third has been strengihened by the fact 
that management of the University Com- 
mons and Residence Halls are activities 
of the Home Economics Department. 

Being situated in a western city of 
nearly half a million population has 
proven a great advantage. Home eco- 
nomics faculty members have drawn fully 
upon the resources of the city to supple- 
ment their instruction. Civic pride and 
the typical western spirit of being willing 
to try new ventures have brought gener- 
ous response to requests for assistance. 
Whether the institution called upon has 
been store, bank, hospital, hotel, restau- 
rant, factory, real estate or insurance com- 
pany, the request for lecture or demon- 
stration for the classroom, class excur- 
sion, or opportunity for individual stu- 
dent projects, has received a generous 
response and is frequently repeated. Prac- 
tice teaching is carried on in the Seattle 
schools. For fifteen years The Bon 
Marche, a department store, has given 
$500 annually for an industrial fellowship 
in textile research, 

The three prescribed curricula in home 
economics were offered in the College of 
Science. A major was available in the 
College of Liberal Arts and in the School 
of Edueation. In 1935 the home eco- 
nomics department, with others profes- 
sional in character—architecture, art, 
music, nursing, education, library — sci- 
envce, and fisheries—became schools. 

Requirements for the professional de- 
gree in home economics at the University 
of Washington have been — radically 
changed this year. Henceforth all pro- 
fessional curricula will be on a five year 
basis. This involves the curricula’ in 
teacher training, in textiles, clothing 
and fine arts, and in institution admin- 
istration. In institution administration, 
six months of supervised field work such 
as the interne courses may be substituted 
for two quarters of residence work. The 
degree given will be bachelor of science 
in home economics. Students will be ad- 
mitted to these curricula upon application 
after the completion of seventy-five quar- 
ter credits. \cceptance will be based 
upon academic record and evidence of a 
mature point of view. 

\ general major may be completed in 
four years. This has certain fixed re- 
quirements with opportunity for a wide 
choice of electives. Professional courses 
ere not included since this curriculum is 
not designed to prepare students for pro- 
fessional work in home economics. 

Service courses in various phases of 
home economics have been increased. It 
is of interest to note that since 1916 all 
women students have been required to 
take a course in nutrition during the first 





two years. Change to the five year plan 
is in line with policies in many profes- 
sional subjects, e.g., law, library science, 


architecture, and cducation. 

In addition to conforming to the trend 
of professional departments there were 
two specific reasons for this change in 
home economics. One was the desire for 
more liberal education without weakening 
home economics courses. ‘The additional 
credits in the three curricula will be 
largely elective. The second reason for 
the change was to give the home eco- 
nomics faculty opportunity to select those 
whom later they will be called upon to 
recommend for professional work. 

The interne course for administrative 
dietitians offered under the auspices of 
the University of Washington and one of 
the three administrative courses approved 
by the American Dietetic Association, is 
meeting with great success. This year 
the number of internes has been increased 
to eight. In addition to Washington grad- 
uates, Kansas, Indiana and North Caro- 
lina applican's have been admitted. This 
is one answer to the long felt need for 
Gpportunities for apprenticeship in Insti- 
tution Administration. The University 
of Washington course is a year in length, 
board is provided and allowance for room 
rent is made. 

The completion of the Residence Halls 
for three hundred women this fall will 
provide additionai opportunities for train- 
ing. 

Six months of the apprentice year are 
spent in the University Commons and 
Residence Hails. The routine provides 
for experience in each cepartment. This 
is followed by three months as assistant 
manager of the Persian Dining Room, a 
commercial restaurant in the center of the 
Lusiness district. During the final quar- 
ter the interne is in complete charge of 
an industrial lunchroom with an average 
daily service of eighty-five. 

The School of Home Economics is 
fortunate in possessing a_ textile and 
peasant costume collection of historic and 
art interest, including examples of bro- 
cades, damasks, hand weaving, embroid- 
eries, and other rare fabrics. This will 
be on display Tuesday of convention week, 
together with the personal collections of 
Miss Grace G. Denny and Miss Blanche 
Payne. All convention visitors are in- 
vited to enjoy this exhibit. 

PLease Note: Since the en‘ertainment 
committee for the A.H.E.A. meeting has 
planned an all day trip on Friday, July 
10, to Deception Pass Park and Rosario 
Beach, the tour outlined in the April 
number of PracticAL HoME EcoNoMIcs 
has been scheduled to leave Seattle on 
July 11, instead of on the 10th as origi- 
nally planned. This will allow members 
to take advantage of this interesting trip, 
which includes the unique feature (for 
most of us, at least) of a salmon bake on 


the beach. 
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ERHAPS few of our eastern home 
_ prunes workers have heard of the 
State College of Washington, located 
eighty-five miles southeast of Spokane in 
the little town of Pullman. Thirty-five 
hundred students labor and learn sur- 
rounded by wheat fields in a_ section 
known as the “Bread Basket of the 
World.” ‘ 

Quoting from “Historical Sketch of the 
State College of Washington” written by 
Dr. E. A. Bryan, former President of the 
“Although the State 
College was established in 1892, it was 


Institution, he says: 





not until 1903 that the courses in domestic 
economy were offered. The development 
of this work had been deferred until such 
time as the financs of the institution 
would permit it being established on a 
sound and permanent basis. Up to that 
time nothing had been done elsewhere in 
the State in instruction in home eco- 
nomics.” 

From these beginnings the home eco- 
nomics work has developed until today 
the College of Home Economics is one 
of the four major colleges in the institu- 
tion. It serves over six hundred young 
women and eighteen young 
men, 

The State College of 
Washington together with 
the University of Wash- 
ington has been desig- 
nated as the teacher- 
training center for the 
preparation of young 
women as teachers. of 
home economics. Oppor- 
tunity for the training of 
these teachers is offered 
at our local high school 
in Pullman. The super- 
visor of teacher-training 


work is in charge of the 


JUNE, 1936 


A group of boys in the hotel management ccurse test the 

tensile strength of textiles. (Left) This shows the apparatus 

used in determining the expenditure of human energy in com- 
mon household tasks. 


Home Economics at the State College of Washington 





home economics classes at the high school. 
Each student teacher is responsible fot 
one class per day for nine weeks, observes 
and assists with the other classes. The 
college program is worked out in such a 
way as to allow the student teacher most 
of her day at the high school. Some of 
her education courses, dress design, home 
management house, and child develop- 
ment work are given intensively for nine 
weeks in which time these courses are 
completed. These are then alternated with 
the general methods, special methods, i 
rected teaching ard curriculum studies so 
that the student's full time may be con- 
centrated on her teaching and related in- 
struction. The student has the oppor- 
tunity to teach foods, clothing, home man 
agement, related art, and home relations 
Some years a home economics class is 
offered for boys. 

The State Boird of Education recently 
increased the requirements for the cert 
fication of both elementary and high 
school teachers. It has further decreed 
that no girl may graduate from high 


school without a vear of home economics 


or home relations work. The home rela- 





By 
Florence Harrison 


Dean, College of Home Economics 








tions course has heen develope 1 in the 
state by teachers of home economics 
working in close contact with the state 


supervisor to meet this need. The course 
includes units on recent cial and eco 
nomic changes in relation to family life, 
such as family economics and family re 
lationships, home management, food, 
clothing selection and child development 


Under the authority of the laws of 


the state, and the new regulation of the 
State Board of Education, the University 
and the State College may grant normal 
diplomas to graduates who have had 
twenty semester hours or two additional 
quarters of work beyond the requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree; sixteen semes 
ter hours or twenty-four quartet ours 
must be in the field of education 
Another phase o ome economics 
which plays a big part in the College of 
Home Economies is the Division of in 
stitution economics. , Since the State 
College is located in a town of twenty 
five hundred and has nearly thirty-five 
hundred students, a system of dormitories 
and feeding centers has been developed 
to adequately care for these students. The 
development of these feed 
Ing centers opened up 


wav for women trained in 


institution economics 
be employed 

Up to the time of the 
depression nv¢ feeding 
centers had een estab 
lished and seven dietitians 
employed. During the ce 
pression om of these 
centers were close To 
day four feeding centers 


with — five lietitians and 


two graduate issistants 
are in operation. A_ fifth 
dormitory is to be built 


(Turn to page 188) 



















The House That Art Built 


ACH year at the University of Idaho 
oe class in interior decoration in 
the home economics department is on 
the look-out for an opportunity of mak- 
ing a practical application of the theories 
and principles learned preparatory to tak- 
ng interior decoration and those that 


ing 
have direct application in the furnishing 
of a home. 

Recently the class found a golden op- 
portunity by taking over the work of 
the Moscow Better Homes Committee 
and furnishing for public inspection and 
instruction a vacant house in Moscow. 
The house, usually renting for $30.00 a 
month, belonged to one of the local 
business men. He generously offered it 
for use without charge. Electricity was 
donated by the power company and free 
telephone service was furnished during 
the entire exhibit. The merchants per- 
mitted the students to come into their 
shops and select from the floor any arti- 
cles which they wished to use in arrang- 
ing the different rooms. They also agreed 
to defray draying expenses. In case the 
article selected did not satisfy the com- 
mittee an exchange was permitted. 

In deciding upon the amount éo be 
spent, family finances were considered. 
The general rule that all of the furnish- 
ings should not exceed half of the annual 
income was followed. Since the majority 
of those working on the project were uni- 
versity trained, it was hoped the annual 
income might be no less than $1800.00. 
Families throughout the state were furn- 
ishing homes on much less. It was decided 
therefore, to limit the furnishing of 
the house to $850.00. The value of the 
work which the students donated was not 
considered for it was thought that home- 
makers would make similar contributions 
in their places of abode. Suitability, 
utility, and comfort were matters con- 
sidered in working out the furnishings. 
The house had no architectural signifi- 
cance—it was just a house—so there was 
no period to influence the plans. The 
students in the course in which they 
were enrolled had already considered the 
points in the construction of furniture 
durability and ease of care and up-keep. 
\n attempt was made to keep away from 
the ordinary or usual style. Small 
and decorative accessories were loaned 
and placed in the different rooms to give 
more of a home atmosphere. 

The opening days were May 6, 7, and 
8 and the house was open to the public 
Friday and Saturday between the hours 
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By 


Katherine Jensen 


Head of Home Economics Department, 
University of Idaho 


of two amd five and seven and nine, and 
on Sunday between eleven A.M. and nine 
P.M. During that time 1300 visitors en- 
rolled in the guest book. The girls took 
turns acting as hostesses and in escort- 
ing the visitors through the building, call- 
ing attention to the price lists that were 
posted in every room. They were also 
prepared to answer questions regarding 
reasons for selection and arrangement. 
Since the house they were using had 
not been occupied for months and since 
no money was available for carrying on 
the project, the students made all pre- 
liminary preparations such as_ scrubbing 
wood work and floors and cleaning win- 
dows. In several of the rooms the floors 
and wood work had to be painted and 
cupboards refinished. In some of the 
rooms walls and ceilings were kalsomined. 
In the kitchen a border near the ceiling 
was attractively applied with tempora 
poster paints. This preliminary prepa- 
ration was invaluable to the girls im 
furnishing additional information regard- 
ing responsibilities connected with home- 
making. It afforded an opportunity for 
preparing old wood for refinishing, such 
as painting and varnishing. They did 
their own selecting of paints, shellacs, and 
varnishes. These materials were gener- 
ously donated by the local dealers. 
Drapery materials were selected and dec- 
orated by hand blocking or by the appli- 
cation of other decorative features. Two 
rugs were made—one braided and one 
hooked (many hands made light work). 
An ugly register in one room was ob- 
scured by a screen. This screen was 
made in a cabinet shop and painted and 
papered by two of the students. Several 
lamp shades were designed and con- 
structed for use in the different rooms. 
A chair for the living room was up- 
holstered and a bed spread made for the 
boy’s room. The corner cupboard in the 
dining room was designed by a group and 
an order for its construction left at a 
local cabinet shop. The cupboard was 
then stained and varnished and the cur- 
tain added. A drab, uninviting hall was 
transformed into one of the most cheer- 
jul nooks in the house by hanging full 
length a three yard hand blocked wall 
lianging cleverly designed by one of the 
students. A notation of the work done 
hy the students is made in the list accom- 


panying each of the rooms. The retail 
prices are given since that seemed to be 
of interest to all visitors. 

In addition to the values heretofore 
recognized in this project, a number of 
others were easily apparent. The class 
as a group considered the project as a 
whole and attempted to originate an at- 
mosphere that reflected correct and inter- 
esting application of art principles pre- 
viously considered. Simple materials high 
in art quality were emphasized in the se- 
lection. The colorful quality so much 
desired was attained without the inclu- 
sion of the well known silk draperies, 
tied and dyed scarfs, etc. Visitors were 
delightfully conscious of the flattering 
quality of the friendly warm backgrounds 
rather than the unkind blues and greys 
frequently used. 

Cooperation of merchants gave the 
students a commercial viewpoint and ac- 
quainted them with costs and values of 
countless household furnishings. They 
learned organization and the value of 
committee work. The townspeople and 
scores from the surrounding country were 
impressed with the ability of home eco- 
nomics students to work out an exhibit 
requiring a knowledge of so many factors 
involved in the preparation and furnish- 
ing of a home on a small income. Just 
before the opening of the doors and as 
an indication of the hospitality which 
may be radiated by a moderate priced 
home charmingly furnished, the art teach- 
er in charge, in her usual friendly and 
venerous manner, served tea to the stu- 
dents who had worked on the project. 


LivinGc Room 


Davenport and chair = a $79.00 
Rocker .. ne a + 5.00 
Desk .. sis aa 20.00 
Bookcase... — oi 9.50 
Rug aon ; bo i Si, 18.50 
Butterfly table .. coer cs 7.50 
end tees 2 @. $5.00 26.065. .cscuscasas 1000 
Peer TOM ... Wc iswacis es 5.50 
Chair covering ere 5 ex 1.40 
Map .. = a 1.00 
Magazine rack 7.00 
Ash trays Sa a 1,33 
Paper knife .. a 89 
Chair (upholstered by student) .. 15.50 
Desk chair 4.50 
Radio 38.38 
Desk accessories 2.75 
Table lamp base 2.50 
Vases ‘2 os Re: 325 

Drapes and lining (hand blocked on devon 
shire with linoleum block) ia 6.98 
Glass curtains (made of theater gauze) 4.00 
$241.50 


(Turn to page 190) 
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Surveys and Other Devices Have Helped Popularize 
Home Economics in Seattle Public Schools 


When we have been uncertain or per- 
plexed over some problem connected with 
the development or stability of our home 
economics work we have used the survey 
as a means of analysing the situation and 
have followed the survey by some kind 
of well planned device for solving. the 
problem. 

It will not be possible to give more 
than the briefest possible sketch of a 
few outstanding surveys with their re- 
sults, and this may fail entirely to give 
a clear adequate conception of the re- 
markable and permanent results obtained. 
All the excitement, all the gasps of dis- 
may, all the thrills of success must be 
left to the lively imagination of the 
reader. 

Certain limitations and controls had to 
be worked out—(a) the device activity 
should stop when the objective was 
reached. We must not consider repeat- 
ing any special activity because times and 
circumstances change. (b) The device 
must be carefully planned and placed on 
paper. Everyone should understand what 
was expected of the individual, how, and 
when it was to be done. 

Our first survey was in 1907 regarding 
the elementary school children’s hot lunch. 
The survey showed clearly a very bad 
condition so far as the children’s health 
was concerned. The School Board felt 
that no kind of lunch could be made self- 
supporting in the elementary schools, and 
no school funds could be legally used for 
this purpose. However, the munificent 
fund of $50.00 was granted to try out the 
experiment in one school. The principal 
of the school kept records of health and 
class attainments At the close of the 
year the thousands of lunches served were 
reported with a total profit of $1.54. The 
principal's report showed improvement in 
health and consequent improvement in at 
tendance. Pupils’ records showed better 
grades, fewer failures. The extra state 


tax money coming to the school from 


increased attendance amounted to more 
than enough to properly equip a lunch- 
room. We were given three funds of 
$50.00 each to continue the experiment in 
three other schools. We tried again with 
just a little better success and won the day 
by the fine loyal cooperation of the prin- 
cipals. This resulted in the management 
of all school lunchrooms being placed un 
der the upervision of the home economics 


department. 
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Seattle Home Economics Department 


Our course of study is based upon 
the girl’s relationship in the home. 
Our great effort is to develop in cur 
pupils a keen desire to intelligently 
and cooperatively assume their share 
of responsibility for orderly, happy 
homes of high moral ana_ socia) 
standards. 

Home economics is so well 
adapted to progressive educational 
methods that we have found our- 
selves happy in our efforts to con- 
form to the theory, and now find 
the results justify the methods. 

These methods develop alertness, 
interest, power to analyze, and the 
desire to progress. 

We are stressing character build- 
ing through class organization and 
procedure as well as through teach- 
ing methods, the idea being to 
arouse in the girl a conscious effort 
to try to eradicate undesirable habits 
and to establish helpful, desirable 
habits of everyday living. 

We have not taken anything out 
of the home economics subject mat- 
ter to give time to this particular 
phase, but have been able in many 
instances to add to the content be- 
cause the new method stimulated 
more concentrated effort on the 
pupil’s part. It has also stimulated 
better technique in manipulative 
processes, 

We have concentrated our efforts 
on such character traits as accuracy, 
truthfulness, honesty, perseverance, 
cooperation, loyalty, and generous, 
open-minded consideration of others. 
We strive to develop forethought— 
the ability to plan one’s work and to 
execute the plan to a finish; to esti- 
mate costs of time, energy and 
money before undertaking a prob- 
lem. We try to develop discrimi- 
nating judgment—the ability to 
analyze, compare and choose wisely. 

We are developing !eaders, and 
followers as well, through class orga- 
nization, 


Ellen Dabney. 











At the same time that we were experi- 
menting with the elementary school lunch 
we were having trouble introducing do- 
mestic science. Some time before, sew- 
ing had been placed in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades without any 
apparent Opposition, and was taught by 
the regular academic teachers, but domes- 
tic science was different. Working class 
groups refused to allow domestic science 
centers to be opened in their communities 


because their daughters were not to be 


By 
Ellen P. Dabney 


Director of Home Economics 
Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 


trained for domestics; the wealthy re- 
fused to allow their daughters to spend 
their school time learning to wash dishes 
We surveyed the mothers and found much 
confusion and misunderstanding—domes- 
tic meant servant to the majority. The 
name of the department was changed to 
Home Economics, a more dignified title. 
We worked without ceasing to gain the 
approbation of the mothers, and did win 
their pledge not to resist but to help in 
this effort to place the next generation of 
women, their daughters, on a higher, bet- 
ter plane of living. So cooking replaced 
sewing in the eighth grade, and all ele- 
mentary home economics was compul- 
sory. 

The thought came that the parents must 
be educated through their children to un- 
derstand home economics. So a city- 
wide device was planned—a contest in 
home work, the repeating of the school 
lesson at home. ‘This included all girls 
from the sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
through the first and second year high 
school home economics classes. No girl 
was excused. This meant several thou- 
sand girls in a contest, all doing some- 
thing worth while and helpful in the 
homes from September to June. For three 
years we spent the entire month of April 
upon the routine of the contest. The 
Chamber of Commerce and the men’s 
clubs presented the blue ribbons and pen- 
nants, prominent club women acted as 
judges (five different women for each 
phase of the contest). The department re- 
ceived much favorable publicity. It was 
news. The whole city became home eco- 
nomics conscious. It was thrilling to 
watch the change of attitude taking place 
in the mind of the public and the mothers 
in particular. At the end of three years 
everyone Was interested in home eco 
nomics and it had become firmly estab- 
lished as a permanent part of the school 
curriculum, 

At the close of the war the whole coun- 
try seemed to be surfeited with food 
demonstrations and food problems. The 
registration in foods classes in high school 
fell off to an alarming extent. Again we 
plunged into a survey more thorough and 
more extensive than any before under- 


taken, It took a year to make the sur- 
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All home 


weie In- 


vey and interpret it. 
economics Classes 
cluded from the sixth grade up 
the fourth 


high We 


tind the girl’s interests and ac- 


through year of 


school. wanted to 
tivities during each stage of 
development as expressed in 
outside of school. 
this 


vey we reorganized the course 


the hours 


On the findings of sur- 
of study on the intensive small 
unit basis, eliminated all repe- 
tition and over-lapping, made 
the the 
ability and 


units fit girl's 


age, 
and cOo- 


ordinated them with what she 


interest, 
was helping to do at home. 
When 


had a course of study in good 


this was finished we 


logical sequence, with definite 


aims and definite abilities to 
be developed. The course of 
study was very _ positively 


hased upon the girl’s activity, 
relationship and responsibilities 
in her present home. 

Again when there was so 
the 


made 


much commotion about 


decadence of home, we 


another survey to find out what was 
really going on in the homes of the.city. 
We found that all kinds of improved con- 
veniences and electrical equipment were 
being brought into homes, and this did not 
suggest decadence. However, we did find 
that 


the home needed readjusting and_ stabiliz- 


the social life and entertainment 11 
ing. The young people were inclined to 
depend upon the outside world for their 
entire social life and entertainment. We 
started a new device which worked better 
had 
could not be carried beyond the voluntary, 


than we dared to expect because it 
gracious consent of both pupils and par- 
ents. The device “keeping the family at 
home one evening each week” was to run 


With 


programs 


for a period of six or more weeks 

the guidance of the teachers, 
‘re pl ‘d by the i 

were planned by the pupils in which every 

take 


Letters were written to father and mother 


member of the family could part 











of the foods laboratory at Roosevelt High School 


asking their consent and cooperation. This 


device went over with a great deal of 


enthusiasm and the results were most 


gratifying. Many letters of approval were 
received from fathers and mothers. One 
section of the city sent a large delegation 
to the 


the project had done for their community. 


Board to thank them for what 


One of the home economics teachers 
used the project she had carried out 
her school as the basis of her thesis for 


still 


once Ina 


her master’s degre We carry this 


device in a small way while 
Concerted action covering the entire sys 
tem can accomplish some things that arc 
The Chamber ot 
| 


ree once demanded that the schools 


rather astonishing 
Comme 


do something to state advertise 


its apples. The School Board said “have 


the home girls make apple 


economics 
pies.” The Chamber of Commerce gave 


--load of apples. We made app 





Clothing work at Ballard High School (above) and a corner 


(below). 


Ca 


Va 


od 
Sor 
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pies, thousands of them! Every 


girl carried home a big pie, 
pies were given to all men’s 
clubs, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the city council and 


mayor, all newspaper editors 


and force, everybody had pies 
We sold pies for two or three 
days and made enough money 


io cover all expenses tor ma 


terials and there was _- still 


enough money to get some 
thing for each laboratory 


Pictures and accounts of this 


were sent all over the world 
Did the 


it all? No, no, they wanted 


girls 


to keep going! hey Were 
proud of their mastery of the 
art of pie making. Many girls 


week en | business 
ventures making pies and se 


ing them to friends and neig! 


bors 

We celebrated \other’s 
Day a Girls were en ouraged 
to take over the home in so tar 
as they could and to. give 


mother a two dav vacation 


We still repeat and get very 
returns from this 
ne of the worth while results that 
to us trom these devices wert 
The patrons gained a better understand 
{ the scope of home economies 
children learned mi thout the 
of cooperation, the necessity o le 


lie 


I 


pendability, the assuming and carrying of 


responsibility 


uUpol 


| 


follow di 


trate 
lly, 
Wi 
taku 
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sed 
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ited 
cemet 
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pu 
dre 


They learne t concen 


the things they were doing, t 


ections accurately, to work ray 


ind learned many othe 
were most gratified over the 
place the rildre re SclVve 
the surveys ind pla ( le cs \ 
have worked sm ] t 
terest i ( l i 
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(Teachers in the various high schools 
in Seattle have contributed the follow- 
ing items concerning certain parts of the 
course of study. Unfortunately we are 
unable to give their names but we u ish 
to extend our thanks for their contribu 


tions.—EDITOoR. ) 


CLOTHING 


Our general clothing courses are 


planned to cover all phases of clothing 
a study of 


First we make 


their source, use, physical 


problems. 
textile fibers 
and chemical properties. 

The next step is a study of fabrics and 
their manufacture; suitability of different 
fabrics to different usages; relative costs, 
cre. 

In studying construction of garments, 
we begin with the simplest pieces of 
clothing and materials, and advance step 
by step to the making of elaborate 
dresses, coats and suits. The course in- 
cludes both hand-made and machine-made 
garments. 

The student is given an understanding 
of pattern construction and alteration, 
and of how to vary and adapt patterns to 
their particular needs. 

Design is considered and the suitability 
of design to the personality and to the 
material to be used. 

The family clothing budget is taught, 
as well as the individual budget. As a 
little unless it is 
wisely spent, an important part of a cloth- 


budget is of value 
ing course is the study of the selection 
of ready-made to design, 
style, finish suitability, durability, etc., as 


garments as 
well as the comparative merits of fac- 
tory made and home made apparel. 

The clothing 
the student training in garment construc- 


courses as outlined give 
tion, a knowledve of textiles, a sense of 
style and suitability in clothes, and a basis 


for intelligent buying. 


CLOTHING MAINTENANCE 


This subject is divided into different 
units and taught in the clothing and home 
management courses. 

Mending, 
taught in the junior high school classes, 


The 


daily care of clothing such as use of hang 


darning and patching are 


also in advanced clothing courses. 


ers, brushing, etc., is taught in all units 
f clothing 
The methods of pressing cotton, silk, 


wool and the synthetic fabrics are taught 


in the unit of clothing in which these 


fabrics are used as clothing projects, 
The cost of dry cleaning garments is 

discussed before materials are purchased. 

method of pecific fabrics 


The cleaning 


is discussed. The danger of using gaso 


line in the home is stressed. The causes 
of the varying cost of cleaning garments 
are summarized 


Under 


are studied: 


“washing” the following subjects 


1. Method of procedure in washing 
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Setting colors in wash goods 
Preventing mildew 
Starching 
Folding 
Restoring faded colors by the use 
of dye tints. 

Also in home management 
learn the cost of washing done at the 
the different services of- 


Ww bd 


we 


the girls 
laundries and 
fered by them. 

During the past three great 
deal of remodeling has been done in the 
clothing classes, which have stressed dye- 


years a 


ing methods more than in previous years. 

In advanced clothing, the students dye 
the different types of fabrics such as cel- 
anese, cotton, wool, etc., in the same dye 
bath. Conclusions are made from these 
experiments. Limitations of home dyeing 
are discussed. 

Spotting is a unit in home manage- 
ment. The girls work on different stains 
placed on different types of materials. The 
results are tabulated and the finished job 
exhibited; a conclusion and summary is 
made from these experiments. 

DIETETICS 

Dietetics is taught in our Foods II and 
Senior Foods classes. The senior foods 
course is a semester subject in which is in- 
corporated the food preparation and die- 
tetics work—a class designed for senior 
girls who have had no previous work in 
our foods department. 

The object of the Foods II class work 
is to give the students a good working 
knowledge of the latest facts regarding 
nutrition, the making of food budgets 
based upon family incomes, making bal- 
anced, adequate menus to fit the budget, 
and some practice in preparation and serv- 
ing of family meals. 

First, a study is made of foods suitable 
for luncheons, following which luncheons 
are planned, prepared and served in small 
groups. Next the same procedure is used 
for a study of dinner problems. 

By relating the dietetics study to the 
actual home conditions so far as possible, 
the practicability of the food study is ap- 
parent to all pupils. Special modifications 
of family diets to individual needs, as in 
the case of small children or food control 
for weight increase or decrease, are in- 
corporated in the course. 

Emphasis is placed on preparing good- 
looking food, because of its direct psy- 
chological and physiological appeal. An 
attempt is made to develop critical judg- 
ment regarding flavors and seasonings. 

When a student has mastered the ma- 
terial presented in the dietetics class, she 
how to well-balanced 


knows prepare 


meals, understands the value of the aes- 


thetic appeal of contrasts of color, tex- 


ture and temperature, appreciates the 
many values of foods, and judges food 
for fineness of flavor. She has incor- 


porated into the body of her usable knowl- 
edge a practical and scientific group of 


facts 





TEA ROOM MANAGEMENT 


The tea room management course is 
one in advanced foods—to be eligible, a 
girl must have completed two semesters 
of foods in high school. 

The girls are taught to manage a tea 
100m as a commercial tea room is man- 
aged. Luncheons are served twice a week 
to faculty, students or outside organiza- 
tions. “Much study is given to food val- 
ues, attractiveness and economy. Budget- 
ing and buying of the food is done en- 
tirely by the girls. Lessons in thrift carry 
beyond the immediate food class and of- 
ten a girl has been able to reduce family 
expenses and raise the standard of liv- 
ing in her own home. Co-operation is 
stressed—duties are posted and each girl 
is held responsible for certain tasks. Dur- 
ing subsequent weeks each girl is ad- 
vanced to a new position until she has 
filled each one in turn. 

The course is a practical one, giving 
girls a chance to apply all principles of 
home management—also giving them a 
slight knowledge of what they will meet 
later in the business world. It is a pop- 
in high school—the girls are 
and though often they are 
required to spend extra time at it, they 
feel it is very much worth while. 


ular course 
enthusiastic 


PERSONAL REGIMEN 


One division of home economics 
taught in the Seattle junior high schools 
is personal regimen. This means the 


regulation of oneself with reference to 
food, clothing, personal habits and social 
contacts. 
The class work includes: 
1. Reading and discussion of 
a. Text dealing with social usage and 
character building. 
b. Articles in current 
newspapers, etc. 


magazines, 


c. Biographies and fiction which re- 
late to objectives of the course. 
d. Books on etiquette written for 
adolescents. 

2. Dramatization of: 

a. Greetings. 

b. Introductions and  acknowledg- 
ments. 

c. Conduct at public gatherings. 

d. Art of being a gracious hostess. 

e. Art of being a guest. 

f. Courtesy in leaving a group. 

g. Telephone courtesy. 

h. Shopping courtesy, etc. 

3. Study of personal appearance. 

a. Health as the basis of fine appear- 
ance. 

b. Care of hair, skin, teeth, ete. 

c. Appropriate and becoming dress, 


_ 


Activities directed toward developing 
objectives. 
a. Keeping score cards for personal 
appearance and personality traits. 
(Turn to page 192) 
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Adult Classes in Family Relationships 


and Child Development 


OR the past five years, the Kansas 

State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion of Topeka in co-operation with 
school superintendents and the Parent- 
Teacher Association, has sponsored adult 
classes in family relationships and child 
development, along with classes in all 
other phases of homemaking. 

Practically the entire promotional work 
of the parent education program is done 
by local committees of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Various publicity methods 
have been worked out, including an- 
rnouncements at club meetings and 
churches, newspaper mimeo- 
graphed notices sent home by school chil- 
dren, telephone calls, and postal cards to 
without phones. Talks to high 
school student bodies and 
groups, especially if given at the begin- 
ning of the work in a community, are 
very helpful in increasing enrollment in 
these classes. Verbal notices by school 
children urging their parents to attend 
method. The’ 
ments made by class members who attend 
adult 
method of 


articles, 


those 


men’s civic 


seem an effective com- 


classes remains the most effective 
interpreting the program to 
the public. 

The number of adults enrolled in these 
parent education classes in Kansas varies 
from a minimum class requirement of 
fifteen to one hundred and sixty. 

The diversified purposes for which men 
and women attend these classes add a zest 
to the atmosphere which is challenging 
to the leader. Some come to get facts, 
others to share facts, and a very small 
per cent to give facts. It is also found 


that making a social contact which will 
fill in an hour of leisure time or express 
ing their loyalty to an organization may 
be the primary purposes in the minds of 
Still 
a sense of security or adequacy by hay 


some adults. others come to gain 


ing their ideas reinforced by group dis- 
cussions, while others come to solve their 
personal problems, using the class for 
therapeutic purposes. 

Although many come for several of the 
above purposes, the teacher of adults rec 
that the 


Those coming ‘to solve specific 


ognizes emotional tempo is 
varied. 
problems using the class for therapeutic 
purposes may go away disappointed that 
the discussion did not solve their specific 
problems for them. Or if by any slight 
chance the discussion in any way hinges 
upon or touches, even to the slightest de- 
gree, their “case,” they become overly en 
the 
This applies to both men and women. 
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There are a few left in some groups 
who need some encouragement in believ- 
ing they are not too old to learn. 

The question of who needs parent edu- 
cation arises in many groups. Care 
should be taken that members of the 
study group do not go away with a smug 
contentment, convinced that only others 
need additional information or changed 
attitudes about family relationships. This 
attitude may give individuals who are not 
in the group the wrong conception of 
what is being done. 

Those who need parent education can 
be found in one or more of the follow- 
ing groups: 
to rear their children as they themselves 
were reared not recognizing any of the 


(a) parents who are trying 


social changes that have taken place in 
(b) parents whose 
children are neglected; (c) parents who 


the past generation; 


are keenly alert to changing conditions 
and for further informa- 
tion and inspiration in order to under- 


feel the need 
stand better the children they are rearing 
(in this group are parents who want par- 
(d) 


who are interested in pre-parental educa- 


ent education) ; prospective parents 
tion. 

As a the 
last group mentioned, it is possible that 


result of work done in the 


men and women might assume the re- 


parenthood with a sense 
that 
emotional problems. 


sponsibility of 


of adequacy may eliminate many 


They are given an 
opportunity to take an intellectual look at 


emotional situations long before they 
meet them. 
Before there can be a better unde 


standing of human behavior, the classes 


in parent education—or human _ relation- 


ships, if you prefer,—should reach at least 


mothers, fathers, teachers, and children, 


not losing sight of the need for reaching 


grandparents and other adults who in 
fluence the behavior of children. Where 
ever it is possible, the present set-up seeks 


For 


example, the adolescent needs a greate1 


to reach all of the above 


groups. 


insight into his own behavior, and an 
understanding of his parents’ point of 
view on some subjects, before family 
relationships can be on a proper. basis 


Likewise, mothers and fathers who learn 
to understand their children will find ad 
justments in the family group easier. One 
had the 
stand adolescent 


mother said, “I got to point 


where I could not my 


boy; now [ shall try to understand him.” 
And, since it is possible for teachers to 
that 
rela 


contribute toward emotional upsets 


are not conducive to good family 


By 


Rose Cologne 


State Board for Vocational Education 
Topeka, Kansas 


tionships, certainly an insight into thei 
own behavior in the classroom and a bet 
the 
whom they deal will be helpful. 


ter understanding of students with 
Teach 
ers of home economics will find surpris- 
ingly quick results from a course of six 
or eight lessons in family relationships, 
with emphasis on the adolescent, taught 


to the parents of their students. Bulletins, 


such as one by D. A. Thom, “Guiding 
the Adolescent,” which can be purchased 
from the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., for ten cents, are helpful when 


used as a basis of such discussions with 
parents, 

There are instances when it is impos 
sible for the students to experience bet 
ter home relationships until their parents 
attitudes 


make some changes in_ their 

Discussion groups help accomplish this 
Teachers have realized the futility of 
helping boys and girls, particularly the 
adolescents, make adjustments in those 
homes where every action is misundet 
stood. Family relationships can not be 
on a high plane unless all members 
understand their respective responsibil 


ties. 

The most heterogeneous group was one 
community of about 4,000 
Methodist minister, 
a Catholic priest, the principal of the high 


in a small 


Where an attorney, a 


school, a salesman, teachers of industrial 
arts, home economics, commerce, and so 
cial sciences, a bachelor, a randmother 


and the rest who were just “plain” moth 


ers and fathers attended the cla Ihe 
ages ranged from 23 to 65. The educa 
tional background varied from. grade 
school level to persons with Doctor's ce 
grees. The casual reader would imme 
diately ask, “What could be discussed in 
such a heterogeneous group kven in 
such a group one can easily find a com 
mon denominator—an inter¢ in the wel 
fare of children—and the heterogeneity 
of this group was a definite asset. Thi 
particular night the adolescent was being 
discussed. It was possible for the group 
to see him from many angles, for ex 


ample, court, school, church, and home 
Those with a limited educational back 


feel 


contributing 
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ground reticent about 





put if they come often enough they gain 
security by realizing that their experi- 
ences contribute to the work of the group. 

In larger communities, there is likely 
to be more homogeneity as to social sta- 
tus and educational background because 
the community is already divided accord- 
ing to these two standards before the 
itinerant teacher arrives, particularly so 
if the teacher is scheduled to meet classes 
in a grade school instead of the junior or 
senior high schools. 

When men come to class accompanied 
by their wives who have brought pressure 
to get them there, the teacher senses a 
strain in the atmosphere for the first part 
of the discussion. The last part of the 
hour moves more smoothly when the dads 
in the group begin to recognize that they 
have done a few things well, and in this 
co-operative job of rearing children they 
are not the only ones who need parent 
education, as they were sometimes led to 
believe. When men return to the class 
voluntarily, the contribution of the man’s 
point of view toward life is an asset to 
the group discussion, 

The men in the discussion group are 
more apt to challenge the ideas presented 
and they seem less fearful of hurting 
someone's feelings. Women who are ac- 
customed to attending discussion groups 
learn to make their contributions without 
involving personalities and their objec- 
tiveness is felt by the other group mem- 
bers 

In conducting the class it is the 
er’s responsibility to maintain friendly 
relationships between the members of the 
group and to see that some members do 
not dominate the group nor monopolize 
the discussion. If the leader recognizes 
that it takes more time for some mem- 
bers to adjust themselves in a group than 
it does others, she will appreciate the 
silent members, and will avoid embarrass- 
ing them by calling on them particularly 


if they are sensitive for obvious reasons 


lack of formal education or limited 
finances It falls to the teacher to re- 
move the discussion from a_ “patent 


medicine” type of parent education which 
attempts to answer the question, “What 
shall | do in such and such a case”, to 
one of discussions based on fundamental 


factors which influence human. relation- 


ship It is necessary that the leader and 
the group members recognize that dis- 
cussions of this kind are not an outlet for 
airing personal family difficulties 

\s group members, men and women, 


read more widely in this field, they find 
it easier to contribute to the discussion on 
an impersonal basis 

Mimeographed material, according to 
the reports brought back to class by 
mothers, has been read by fathers who 
do not attend the class. It has made pos- 
sible a discussion of family relationships 


on an impersonal basis, using ideas ex- 


pressed in the mimeographed material 
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This has been especially helpful where 
husband and wife have been pitted 
against each other. 

Of general interest to both men and 
women have been such topics as emo- 
tional maturity or what are the evidences 
of social, emotional, and intellectual ma- 
turity, relationships within the family, the 
changing problems in family life, sex 
education, methods of allowing children 
to “grow up”, ways of keeping an open 
pathway of communication between par- 
ents and children, constructive discipline, 
and the need for large play equipment in 
the back yard. Pictures and mimeo- 
graphed plans of back yard equipment 
have made a great appeal and are useful 
to men in the group who are interested 
in carpentry. In one community, five 
families are working out a cooperative 
scheme for building play equipment and 
for supervising the play of pre-school 
children, 

A sense of humor and sincerity are in- 
dispensable in dealing with adults. The 
group senses an understanding of human 
relationships problems on the part of the 
leader when she gives them feeling be- 
fore she gives them facts. A leader who 
accepts every member of the group and 
will relate herself to all types of individ- 
uals and recognizes the different educa- 
tional and social opportunities that each 
member has had will be able to be used 
by all members. The leader’s confidence 
in the members’ abilities to work out 
some of their own problems from the 
material presented for group discussion 
will aid in helping them solve some of 
their difficulties. 

A negative approach such as condemn- 
ing parents for their inadequacy will 
make it impossible to build a desirable 
relationship between herself and_ the 
members of her group—a_ basic factor 


without whicl 


few facts can be learned 


by the group members and still fewer ex- 
perienced by them. That sarcasm and 
ridicule have no place in adult education 
can be recognized by the most inexperi- 
enced teacher of adults. 

Posing as an authority who has the 
final word (as if the final word is any- 
where near written) and an overly-en- 


‘reform” every member 


who attends such classes will result in 


thusiastic urge t 


an early failure of an educational project 
such as this is. Although numbers alone 
are not indicative of the success of an 
adult education program, it is one of the 
few concrete measuring sticks we have. 
The results of the work done in the 


field of parent education cannot be easily 


measured. Emotional growth, as evi- 
denced in their changed attitudes or prac- 
tices, would he imposs'ble to evaluate or 
measure, even in a small degree. The ac- 
tual experiencing of facts will have to 


be left to the learners. 
In every community at least one con- 


structive, much-needed, community proj- 





ect is discussed and many times is an 
outgrowth of such adult classes. 
Recently one of the important direct 
results of the parent education classes has 
been the formulation of study groups un- 
der lay leadership in many of the cities. 
It is not possible for years to have 


enough professionals to meet the needs 
for this work. It has not been deemed 
wise to remain inactive until enough 
funds are available to secure professional- 
ly trained leaders. During the period of 
instruction under the leadership of the 
itinerant teacher a carefully selected 
group of women is organized to con- 
tinue the work. The lay leadership group 
as part of its program makes a study of 
the community and then determines the 
possible projects which could be carried 
on after each one of them is carefully 
studied. More adequate training for lay 
leaders seems to be our next forward 
step. 

Plans for parent education book 
shelves in the public schools, which will 
contain books, magazines, and pamphlets 





in this field are being worked out. In 
some cases members have donated a 
book; others have contributed money; 
and some are working on money-making 
projects for this purpose. In several 
small communities the high school has 
housed the parent education library so 
that anyone could have access to the 
material. 

One community has had in operation 
for the past four months a magazine 
library at school. No home can have as 
wide a range of magazines as is ac- 
cessible there. Any parent or child may 
check out a magazine without the aid of 
a teacher. One mother writes, “My son 
was happy to bring home a Popular Me- 
chanics.” 

In one community, which has definite 
ly contributed its share of deaths of 
mothers at childbirth, literature dealing 
with the prenatal care is made available 
to all pregnant mothers. Women co- 
operate in sending names of prospective 
mothers to the leader responsible for this 
phase of the work. Some home eco- 
nomic teachers have kept such a supply 
of material on hand and have given it 
out wherever there has been a call for it. 

In some communities a summer leisure- 
time program has been worked out under 


the direction of a playground supervisor. 


The women gave a few hours a week 
of their time to help develop it on a large 


scale, which included such activities as 
dramatics, knitting, cooking, sewing, and 
athletics These community — projects 
grew out of group discussions of the need 
for such leisure-time programs. 

Exhibits of homemade furniture for 
a child’s room, self-help clothing, toys 
suitable for various age children, ar 


rangements for providing storage space 
(Turit to page 189) 
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Feeding Twenty-five Hundred Students 


The public school cafeteria system of 
Wichita, Kansas, is made up of the East 
High School Cafeteria (which feeds the 
students of East High School and Roose- 
velt Intermediate) with Mrs. Rush GC. 
Burns as manager and Miss Martha Ann 
Gwinn as assistant manager, the North 
High School Cafeteria with Miss Louise 
Lawrence as manager, and five intermedi- 
ate school cafeterias. Miss Ellen Hibbard 
is supervisor of the entire system. 


EEDING the five thousand may have 


been a miracle in Biblical days, but 
the disciples of those times had nothing 
Wichita High School 


East when it comes to feeding a multi- 


on the cafeteria of 


tude, for this cafeteria serves, every day, 
between twenty-one hundred and twen.y- 
five hundred students, all within an hour 
and a half. 

The staff of this cafeteria is composed 
supervisor, her assistant, 


of one head 


twenty-two women cooks, one colored 
man whose sole duty is the preparation of 
the potatoes from the time they leave the 
store room to the time they are put on 
the steam table for serving, another who 
keeps the store room in order, and a third 
care of the dining room of 


who takes 


the cafeteria. 
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By 
Martha Ann Gwinn 


East High School Cafeteria 
Wichita, Kansas 


The cooks are di 


vided 


twenty-two women 


into different departments, each 
having its particular functions; with one 
woman in general charge of each group. 
Since it is impossible for the head super- 
visor to be in all departments at once, 
some responsibility is thus shifted to the 
more reliable women, who, after consult- 
ing the daily menu, outline the day’s work 
for their particular department. It is up 
to these women to see that the work goes 
off smoothly with each one in the depart- 
ment doing her share. For example there 


are seven workers in the meat and veg 


etable department with one woman in 


general charge. Directly under her is a 
woman who supervises the preparation of 
all the 


nothing to do 


vegetables, and another who has 


except make the 


attend to the 


soups. 


Two other women slicing 
of the meats with additional assistance as 
Five women, with one in charge 


The 


pastry department has five workers with 


needed. 


of the work, prepare all the salads. 








helpers, working 


one department 


thei department to 


each department 





The women all report for work at seven 
A.M. and work on an eight-hour basis 
having half an hour off for lunch. There 
is an unwritten rule among the employees 
that no one leaves in the afternoon until 
the work in every department is finished. 
This promotes cooperation and makes for 
a more congenial group of employees. 

The duties of the head supervisor are 
many and varied. Besides being every- 
where at once, figuratively speaking, and 
knowing how many servings of “this” to 
make to-day—and just how many servings 
of “that” were sold week before last, she 
must be a gem of diplomacy in dealing 
with her employees so as to draw the 
best work from each of them. She must 
be able to step in anywhere and take up 
the actual work as well as have a fine 
technical knowledge of the subject. 
Among her more prominent duties are 


planning the menus and ordering. 


Menus for the following week are 
planned on Wednesday each week so that 
the wholesale order can be sent in to be 
filled and delivered on Thursday and Fri- 
day. Thus all the staples are in the store- 
room and ready for use on the following 
Monday. This one weekly order takes 
care of only the canned goods and other 
staples, such as flour, sugar, beans, rice, 
etc. A daily order for all meats, dairy 
products, fresh vegetables, and bread is 
also made by the head supervisor. The 
foods are deter- 
example, all 


prices of the different 
mined by contracts. For 
canned goods, crackers, and paper goods 
(napkins and straws) are contracted for 
a year at a time. A year’s supply of 
flour is bought at a time but it is only 
delivered as the need arises. The amount 
of flour bought is based on the amount 
of flour used the year before. Sugar is 
Milk, ice-cream, 
breads, beans, rice, etc. are contracted for 
by the semester. All 
eggs, and butter vary in price according 


Meat 


contracted for monthly. 


fresh vegetables, 


to the daily market. prices are 
quoted by the week. 

This cafeteria was started and is being 
maintained on a non-profit plan other 
Expenses 


High 


than just making expenses. 
incurred in the running of East 
School Cafeteria include the cost of food 
used, salaries, and general upkeep and re- 
pair costs. Any new equipment that is 
needed must be paid for out of this latter 
item of expenses. The cafeteria en- 
deavors to maintain a food percentage of 


about 65%; the salary percentage runs 


around 32% to 33%, leaving a 2% or 3% 
margin for “profit.” This so-called “prof- 
it” is allowed for general upkeep and re- 
pair expenses. When one compares the 
food percentage of 65% maintained by 
this school cafeteria with that of com- 
mercial restaurants or cafeterias, which 
is between 45% and 55%, the quality of 
the food served is clear. 


Because the greatest percentage of the 
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income of this cafeteria is = 
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: ane Tuna Fish | 106 4} oz 
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late milk, and orange juice Baked Apples | 3 pans). 75 25. 50 } 
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are lc each, as are pickles, Rye [2 ry 2 
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olives, etc. However, all | 
other food served in the { 
cafeteria) has a round 














charge of 5c for each serv- 


ing. In a day’s menu a 


choice of 5c. dishes would include one 
kind of soup, three meat dishes, four veg- 
etables besides mashed potatoes, two 
sandwiches, two fruit salads, three veg- 
ctable salads, and five different desserts, 
besides two kinds of pie, two kinds of 
cake, two kinds of ice cream and sherbet. 
(See sample menu on page 192.) 

The dining room of the cafeteria has a 
seating capacity of around nine hundred. 
Between 2100 and 2500 are served during 
the three half-hour lunch periods that 
tun from 11:40 a.m. to 1:10 p.m. There 
are about 175 students who, unable to pay 
for their lunches, work for half-hour pe- 
riods and in exchange receive a thirteen 
Since the average amount 
spent by the student for his lunch at the 


cent lunch. 


Kast High cafeteria is only twelve cents, 
this amount will purchase a very adequate 
meal. About 120 teachers are served in 
a small dining room separate from the 
students. The average daily lunch check 
is about eighteen cents. 

In as much as this cafeteria is entirely 
self-supporting, a most accurate system 
of bookkeeping, as well as a most rigid 
balancing of the budget, is imperative. 

Every article of food that comes into 
the storeroom of the cafeteria is rec- 
orded. On a daily check sheet (see il- 
lustration), every article of food taken 
out of the storeroom is also recorded. 
Thus the amount left in the storeroom 
is brought up-to-date each day and an 
accurate check is kept on the food used. 
Recipes are figured constantly to see 
whether they are paying or not. 
are weighed out so that the actual cost 
of each serving may be approximately 
judged. If the figures show that a cer- 


Servings 


Sample of the daily record sheet. 

tain dish is not paying, that recipe is dis- 

carded for a more practical one. 

Waste is guarded against by the care- 
ful use of leftovers. Each day, at the 
end of the lunch period, the head super- 
visor goes to each department and checks 
with the head of that department every- 
thing that comes back from the serving 
counter. Then she consults the rest of 

the week’s menu and sees where she can 
fit in these leftovers. An earnest effort is 
made never to re-serve a dish in the 
same form as it was served first. A good 
refrigeration system makes it possible to 
keep leftovers in perfect condition. 

Only enough food to fill the service 
counter is brought in at one time. All 
meats and vegetables are brought direct 
from the ovens and stoves and placed in 
the steam table units by student helpers. 
Salads are kept in the ice boxes and 
only brought to the counter as needed. 
wrapped separately in 
waxed paper and placed in labeled pans. 
the only dishes that are 


Sandwiches are 


Desserts are 
served up ahead of time, as they are so 
in demand that it would be impossible to 
keep the counters well filled if this were 
not done. There are two deep shelves 
beneath the service counter where these 
extra servings are kept until needed. Pies 
and cakes are cut and dished up well in 
advance as are many puddings. 

The psychology of the combination of 
different foods and the arrangement on 
the counter is most interesting. When 
the menu is planned great care is taken 
in considering the consistency and color 
of the food. Whenever spaghetti and 
hamburger is served a sliced meat will 

(Turn to page 190) 
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Lane Technical High School Cafeteria 


Lane Technical High School in Chi- 
cago is perhaps the largest school of its 
kind in the world and has an enrollment 
of approximately 8,700 boys. 

The Lane High School lunchroom was 
opened on September 17, 1934 and was 
popular from the very beginning. An 
average of 4,400 boys are served daily 
in a series of lunch hours extending from 
10:50 A.M. to 1:40 P.M.—eight lunch 
periods in all. In order to serve this 
large number quickly and efficiently much 
thought and planning went into equipping 
and organizing the lunchroom. Its equip- 
ment is the most up-to-date and efficient 
that can be devised. The photographs re- 
produced here give some idea of the way 
in which these plans were carried out, but 
unfortunately cannot go much into detail. 

Stainless steel is largely used for both 
kitchen and serving equipment and was 
chosen because of its long wearing quali- 
ties and the ease with which it may be 
kept clean. The tops of the cook’s tables, 
the bain maries, bodies and tops of steam- 
tables, linings of cold pans and the rear 
framework and sliding doors of the serv- 
ing counters are all made of this metal. 

The lunchroom has four cafeteria coun- 
ters and a seating capacity of 1,120 in the 
dining room. It takes a force of forty- 





two employees to take care of the large 
number of students patronizing the lunch- 
room. Two counters are devoted entirely 
to serving a combination plate lunch 
which has been found especially popular 
with the boys, whose average lunch check 
is 10.5 cents. Some of the best liked of 
these combination plate lunches are: 

Frankfurters and Sauerkraut 

Mashed Potatoes 

sread and Butter 
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Scalloped Ham and Potatoes 
Cabbage and Apple Salad 
French Bread and Butter 


Swedish Meat Balls 
Mashed Potatoes 
Seven Minute Cabbage 
Bread and Butter 


Forty Fathom Fish Sandwich 
Potatoes Cole Slaw 


Hot Meat Loaf Sandwich 
with Brown Gravy 

Mashed Potatoes 

Buttered Carrots and Peas 


Stainless steel is largely used in the kitchen equipment. 


In addition to the number of students 
listed as patrons, a very considerable 


supplement 


a piece of 


chips purchased from the school store 
near the main entrance to the dining 
room \ recent feature of this lunch 
room is the 
model ice cream freezer in which we 


make a frozen malted milk drink \ 


seven ounce 


and it is the 


menu, an average of 1,000 glasses per 


Efficient management and careful planning is required to 
serve 4,400 boys their noon meal. Note the type of 
equipment at this steam table counter. 


Photographs courtesy John Van Range Co 


number bring 
this with a bottle of milk, 


candy, or a bag of potato 


glass is sold for five cents 
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Conference of Food Service 
Directors 


Following the first conference of Food 
Service Directors in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, last October, a number of committees 
were appointed to study various aspects 
of cafeteria management and report on 
them at the second annual conference 
which will be held at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, in October. In 
out \pril issue we reported on the pro- 
gram of the committee on Health Pro- 
motion. Following are the tentative pro- 
gvrams for two other committees. 

\iiss Constance Hart is Chairman of 
the committee on merchandise standards 
and reports that this committee is making 
a study of the comparison of frozen, 
fresh, and canned fruits and vegetables. 
Each of the following items is being tried 
by two different people, asparagus, cauli 
flower, broccoli, corn, lima beans, peas, 
refugee beans, spinach, cranberries, 
cherries, peaches, raspberries and straw 
berries. In making this study they are 


considering the following points: 


RAW MATERIAI 
Price as purchased 
Weight 
Count or volume 
edible weight before cooking 


kK.dible volume before cooking 
Merruop of CooKING 

Steamed 

Boiled 

Time required 
Cookrep YIELD 

Weight 

Volume 
Cost oF LABOR 

Actual time of handling 


Rate per hour 


Cost oF A 3 0Z ERVING Clabor not in 
cluded) 
Torant Cost 
The following is considered when mak 
comments on the finished product 
lavon 
General appearance 
Texture, consistency or maturity 
( lo 
Cut 
Clearne of liquor 
Solidity 
Uniformity of size 
Weieht of contents of can 
Count per can 
(greater al on one product over 
another 
Condition of product second day 
\ly Mary de Garmo Bryan, as chai 
man of the Finance Committee, 1s a 
isted by Miss Henrietta Radell, They 
are collecting data on a number of sub 
jects as Shown by the following informa 
tion sheet and an interesting report 1 


expect dl 
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Information Sheet 
Name of School 
Name of Director of Cafeteria 
Person giving this information 


Name ot town or city .. ck Po} 
Number of students in school Av. daily lt 
Central Control: Purchasing .... Finance 


Number 


Wil! you send a copy of each form you use 


ft operating units in system 


Wi.l you send a copy of each report you mi 
monthly or annually? 

What rate of depreciation do you charge 
equipment’ ..... / 

Do you figure the charge for depreciation or 
assets f es eee No 

Do you figure the charge for depreciation 

cs ee . No 


Beginning Inventory, September, 1934 

Ending Inventory, June, 1935 

Purchases of Food, September, 1934-June, 1935 
Sales for year, September, 1934-June, 1935 
Potal Expenses (except food) 

Expenses carried by cafeteria 

Vame 

] 





It answer is ‘Yes’? what per cent of sales do you use? t 


Figures for School Year 1934-35 


which is served in 
the form in which it 
is purchased. This 


includes such items 


ulation .. as 

inches served .... Candy 
Accounting Crackers 

3 Cookies 

ike, daily, weekly, Nuts 


Pretzels 

annually on your \ 

Potato chips 

1 the value of the Ice cream, any 

on monthly sales? form 

Bottled drinks other 
than milk or 


chocolate milk, 


- 3 pas “Processed Foods” 
$ is the term used to 
: describe food which 
, is purchased in one 
Annual Amount form and prepared 


for sale in another 
form. Items included 
Peleg are 

Soup 
Vegetables 
Meats 








As there are no— standards for the 
proper distribution of food expenditures 
for a well-balanced school dietary, it is 
proposed that the proportion of several 
f food purchased be found. The 


classes « 
classes are as follows: resale, processed 
and bottled milk. 

“Resale Food” is a term applied to food 


Meat substitutes 

Bread and rolls with butter 

Sandwiches 

Salads 

Cocoa 

Desserts other than ice cream 

Bottled milk and chocolate milk are 

recorded separately because they are com 
plete foods essential to the child's diet. 





Making Dishwashing Effective 


) prabe \SHING is one of the oldest 
household necessities performed by 
womankind and civilization, for all its 
scientific miracles, has failed to eliminate 
it. During the last few decades, however, 
the paper and electrical industries have 


le notable strides toward that end with 


Mia 
two modern achievements: inexpensive 
single-service containers and mechanical 
dishwashers 

At the same time we, the people, have 
actually complicated the dishwashing proc- 
ess. No longer, for instance, does any but 
a primitive housewife serve her entire 
family from a single wooden bowl and 
then rinse it in a nearby stream. With 
progress’ forward march eating and drink- 
ing utensils have increased in variety and 
number and the methods devised for 
cleansing them have changed in line with 
And yet dishwashing 


methods employed in many homes and 


sanitation advances 


public eating and drinking places today 
have not kept many paces ahead, compara 
tively speaking, of the old time “ablution” 
in the nearest stream 

evidence of this can be found daily in 
most of our cities. A case in point is the 
soda fountain. It is not an uncommon 


spectacl to behold there a bustling clerk 


By 


Hazel T. Smith 


douse a soiled glass into a tub of dirty 
water, and then refill the glass for imme 
diate service to the next customer \ 
somewhat modified version of this kind of 
carelessness often extends to the home 
where, because it’s “all in the family,” 
dishwashing is not all that it might. be. 

When you consider the fact that 75 mil- 
lion meals are estimated to be eaten out 
side American homes every day, it is no 
vonder the problem of dishwashing has 
heen complicated. Nor does this figure 
include the countless sodas, sundaes and 
hot dogs served as in-hetween-meal snacks 
at soda fountains and wayside stands 

In line with the broadened horizons of 
home economics students, the time seems 
ripe for them to look beyond the “lesser” 
problems of home kitchens to the “oreater” 
ones of public kitchens. The = sanitary 
situation involved in the serving of thes« 
millions of meals cannot be safely left 
entirely to the conscience of individual 
proprietors. Negligence is bound to creep 

(Turn to page 184) 
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crispy Sugar Cookies 


Why limit yourself to cheap, doubtful baking 


powder when dependable Royal costs so little: 


*VERY GIRL loves to make 
EK cookies—and your pupils 
will be doubly interested if your 
lesson has this practical slant. 

Put on the blackboard the costs 
of the principal ingredients. 

Then, call attention to the 
trifling cost of the Royal Baking 
Powder. Less than Yo¢ worth to 
make six dozen sugar cookies! 

But that half-cent plays a big 
part in assuring successful re- 
sults. For Royal is made with 
Cream of Tartar. This natural 
fruit product, derived from lus- 
clous grapes, gives your cookies 
finer flavor and better keeping 
quality. 

And Royal is unfailingly de- 
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pendable, as you know. It has 
been the standard of quality for 
70 years. 

For uniformly fine results, in- 
sist on Royal in your classwork. 
And point out to your pupils that 
it never pays to bother with in- 
ferior baking powder. For the 
best home baking, it’s true econ- 
omy to use the best—reliable 
Royal! 


FREE—7he new illustrated Royal Cook Book. 
and batters, rules for fine cakemaking, and other valuable helps for teachers 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Inc 


City, Dept. G06. 
Please send free 


Name 
Address 
City & Stat 


School 











Approximate costs of 
principal ingredients for 
Royal Sugar Cookies 





Miso Sy a re 17¢ 
WN  iiyts bese acs weunwawt 83/4¢ 
S cups Heuer... cc iciscss.s CH 
144 cups sugar. ............ se¢ 
1 teaspoon vanilla......... 2¢ 
1 teaspoon Royal 

Baking Powder......... Veg 

OR Sidi scnb env 37¢ 











Roval Cook Book 


1 Washington Street, New 


orporated, ¢ 


for cla use 


Basic recipes, hints on handling doughs 
Vail coupon 


York 


in somewhere and result in insanitary con- 
ditions. Especially is this true of the 
quick-lunch fountains and of the poorly- 
equipped roadside stands. 

Ever since Pasteur made his astounding 
discoveries about germs and their role in 
the transmission of disease, medical men 
have been working to isolate and classify 
these unseen enemies, and to halt their 
spread and propagation as much as pos- 
sible. Numerous studies have been made 
to determine how diseases pass from one 
person to another. Of prime importance 
are the so-called respiratory ailments: 
common colds, trench mouth, measles, 
mumps, tuberculosis, lobar pneumonia, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, cerebrespinal 


fever, whooping cough, and others. This 
class of disease alone accounts for from 
30 to 40 per cent of the total sickness and 
mortality. Which is an almost incredible 
figure when you consider that these are 
the diseases transmitted largely through 
the secretions of the nose and mouth. 
Since it is impossible to eat or drink 
from utensils without leaving mouth se- 
cretions on them, what is the problem this 
immediately creates? Well, if a sick per- 
son or a disease carrier drinks from, say, 
a soda glass and this glass is merely 
sloshed around in lukewarm, sour-looking 
dishwater—as so often happens—the first 
person’s germs won't have the ghost of a 
chance of being killed. Accordingly when 








The ‘Manual of Cakes,” one 
of the 13 authoritative book- 
lets which comprise the 
Manual of Cookery, contains 
a wealth of ideas on the art of 
baking perfect cakes and 
cookies. 


in a style suitable for use as 
a textbook in cookery classes, 
gives a number of tested re- 
cipes for delicious, wholesome 
cakes and cookies. In addition 
it covers in detail many of | 
the elements which make for | 
successful baking, such as | 
the importance of careful ~ 
measurements and good in- 
gredients; proper mixing pro- 
cedure; types of baking pow- 


Address your request to: 


This 13-page booklet, written 


Taking the guesswork out of Cake and Cookie Baking 


fe... 
[Pave ames gy 
teas 





ders and shortenings; care of cakes after baking; cake judging. 

A complete set of the 13 Manual of Cookery booklets will be mailed free 
to any Home Economics teacher. You may also have a sufficient number 
of booklets for each member of your Cookery Classes upon return of the 
order blank which accompanies the free set you request. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-636 


IVORYDALE, OHIO 








Other Manual of Cookery booklets: Frying Facts; Perfect Pies; 
Quick Breads; Desserts; Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confec- 
tions; Cheese and Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and 
Meat Dishes; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
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this glass is refilled for the next customer, 
he stands a good possibility of becoming 
infected with the previous user’s germs. 

‘There you have the chief reason for 
thorough dishwashing. It applies of 
course to the home as well as to publi¢ 
places. And since science has shown us 
the existence of germs, and how their 
deadly work is carried on from one per- 
son to the next, it does seem that this 
knowledge should help to forewarn us and 
thus to save ourselves and our families 
the misery of sickness and ill health. 

Health officers and medical men from 
time to time make available to the public 
information resulting from bacteriological 
(xaminations of public eating and drink- 
ing utensils, from laboratory tests and 
through newspaper announcements. Here 
is a statement by Dr. O. E. Puckett, 
District Health Officer of New Mexico. 
It appeared in the news under the head: 
“Several Cases of Dread Disease Prompt 
Warning,” and went on to warn that “pa- 
trons of soda fountains and restaurants 
should patronize only those which use 
equipment approved by the health depart- 
ment. Water warm enough to let the boy 
at the soda fountain put his hand in it is 
not hot enough to sterilize a glass. Every 
dish used in an eating house should be 
thoroughly sterilized.” 

\ Hudson, New York, newspaper car- 
ried this advice from the Columbia 
County Health Department: 

“Never drink from a glass which others 
use until it has been thoroughly washed in 
very hot water. 

“Paper cups are cheaper than hospital 
beds. An ice cream soda, or even a drink 
of water in a soiled glass may cost you 
loss of health and even loss of life.” 

The results of a survey conducted by 
W. L. Mallmann and E. D. Deve- 
reux, of the department of bacteriology 
of Michigan State College, to determine 
the effectiveness of average glassware 
cleansing and sterilization among Lansing 
concerns, showed that often the number 
of bacteria on the dirty glasses was far 
below that on the so-called “clean” glasses. 
They found as many as 50,000 to 100,000 
bacteria on a single glass. 

Recognizing the public health aspect of 
proper sterilization of utensils, most states 
have enacted laws and ordinances pre- 
scribing “required methods” to be fol- 
lowed in “any food handling establish- 
ment.” Into this classification fall, of 
course, restaurants, soda fountains, road- 
side stands, school lunchrooms, and so 
forth. 

But since no standard technique has 


“ 


been agreed upon thus far, these “re- 
quired methods” vary from state to state, 
and some of the laws offer a choice of 
two or three methods of achieving sani- 
tation. Where single-service paper con- 
tainers are not required by law, medical 
and public health authorities recognize 
the adequacy of the following: Thorough 
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washing with hot water and effective 
cleansing agent to remove all for- 
eign particles, followed by (1) complete 
immersion in clean boiling (212 degrees 
F.) water for at least one minute; or (2) 
exposure to live steam under pressure in 
a closed container for not less than three 
minutes; or (3) complete immersion for 
at least one minute in clean hot water 
(not less than 180 degrees F.) to which 
has been added a chlorine disinfectant in 
such quantity as to yield approximately 
100 parts per million of available chlorine. 

Despite the excellence of laws that may 
be passed, it is difficult for most health 
departments to supply enough sanitary in- 
spectors to check each eating and drink- 
ing place often enough to determine 
whether or not the law is being obeyed to 
the letter. The reasons are obvious: 
finances are limited, and even though on 
one inspection an establishment may re- 
ceive a high rating, a week or so later 
the proprietor may relax his vigilance and 
the dishwashing may fall below the legal 
requirements. Therefore, a patron has no 
assurance when he enters a public restau- 
rant, a soda fountain, or lunch stand, that 
the utensils supplied him will come up to 
specifications. 

A person who eats outside his home 
must consequently—in so far as possible— 
become his own sanitary inspector. Public 
opinion is a powerful weapon and the in- 
telligent complaint of a few customers 
helps toward improving the quality of 
dishwashing everywhere. It is only be- 





cause most people dread to make them- | 


selves conspicuous by complaining, or are 


too easygoing to protest against conditions 


of which they disapprove, that this kind 
of advantage is taken of them. 
For the timid person, a good way to get 


around the subject of doubtful dishwash- | 


ing, or noticeably primitive methods like 
those frequently found at roadside stands 
and soda fountains, is to ask: “Can you 
serve me in a paper cup?” If this ques 
tion is asked often enough, an intelligent 
proprietor should soon take the hint and 
either improve his dishwashing or install 
paper service. 

The utensil sanitation problem for many 
restaurants, hotels, institutions, 
cafeterias and other large public places, 


school 


is often solved by the installation of me- 
chanical dishwashers. The effectiveness 
of this solution, however, depends on how 
the machine is used or whether it is used 
at all. 

Tests made by the Health Department 
of Charlotte, N. C., of the number of 
bacteria on machine washed dishes as 
compared with those on hand washed 
cishes, revealed that the machine washed 
dishes contained on the average only four 
per cent of the number on the hand 
washed. Machine washing of dishes is an 
effective method, if it can be safeguarded 
against the human element—that is, im- 


proper handling of utensils (next page) 
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ROZEN DESSERTS” is a care- 
fully selected collection of tested 
recipes... some for desserts to 
be made ina mechanical refriger- 
ator—some in a hand-turned 
freezer. Sauces, appropriate to 
serve on these frozen desserts, 
are included. All of these tested 
recipes illustrate how Irradiated 
Pet Milk makes rich-flavored, 
fine-textured frozen desserts and 
velvety-smooth sauces that are 
more wholesome and less ex- 
pensive than those made with 
whipping cream, coffee cream or 


ordinary milk. 


These frozen desserts and 


sauces are more wholesome be- 












STANDARD 
HIGHEST\ 
QUALITY) 
age Be 







PET MILK COMPANY, 1447f Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., 
or Dept. 47f, 24 California Street, San Francisco, California 


Please send me, free of charge, “Frozen Desserts” 


cause they contain an extra large 
amount of the much-needed 
whole milk, as well as extra vita- 
min D. They cost less because 
Irradiated Pet Milk is much less 
expensive than whipping cream 
or coffee cream. It costs less 


generally than ordinary milk. 


A copy of “Frozen Desserts” 
is yours for the asking —to ex- 
amine, and then, if you find it 
adapted to your needs, to order 
in any quantity you may wish. 
A postage paid postcard will be 
included with the recipes to 
facilitate your ordering the ad- 
ditional copies you wish. 
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atter they have been washed, use of in- 
ineffective 
Then, too, 
some places have such equipment but 


sufficient hot water or of 


cleansing agent, and so on. 


during rush hours fail to use it. 

The task of keeping mechanical dish- 
washers clean is usually a simple one. 
The majority can be kept sanitary by 
scalding with a cleansing agent at the end 
of the day’s use. 

As with all public “issues” the question 
is usually raised: “What can the indi- 
vidual do?” Toward solving the problem 
of insanitary dishwashing, there is much 
that everyone can do and_ particularly 


those in the home economics field. The 


public looks to home econoinics for the 
latest and best practices in all matters re- 
lating to the home, and it follows that 
dishwashing methods taught in home eco- 
nomics courses and practiced by students 
and by their own school lunchroom per- 
sonnel will set an example for many 
others. 

Home economics teachers and students 
are therefore logical persons to align 
themselves against insanitary dishwashing 
methods practiced in public places. They 
will be performing a public health service 
if they but so much as make it a point 
to patronize and recommend only those 
places that maintain a high standard of 
sanitation. 
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and Good Taste 
Choosing Accessories 


Reference Reading—Index. 


I. Under each subject the items 
scale of 10 or 100; 


7. Becomingness of color 


On request, a sample copy will be 





GOobD TASTE IN DRESS 


By Friepa WirGAND McFarLaNnpD 


Professor of Textiles and Clothing 
College of Home Economics, University of 


Wg br a itself with the principles un- 
derlying good i 

change with the season), rather than a study 
of the prevailing mode. 

The author discusses quite intimately the 
questions of figure, posture, coloring, and per- 
sonality ; [ 
given occasions, choice of dress accessories, 
care of the hair; rules for make-up, how to 
make the best of natural beauty, how to less- 
en the effect of imperfections, and the many 
related subjects. 


Chapter Headings 


The Language of Dress—Seeing Yourself as Others See You—Good Grooming 
Pointers on Posture and Carriage—Clothing and Health— 
Interpreting Fashion—Your Figure and Fashion—Fash- 
ionable and Ideal Proportions—Lines and You—What to Do About Unattrac- 
tive Features—Fooling the Eye—A Better Frame for Your Face—The Magic 
of Fabrics—More About Fabrics—Becoming Color—What Colors Do for You— 
Dressing Your Personality—Occasion and Age—Campus Clothes—Rainy-Day 
Togs—Clothes Economy—Care and Repair—Distinctive Fitting—Wherefore Dec- 
oration—Checking the Design—The Ensemble—How High Do You Rate ?— 


112 pages. Paper binding, 72 cents; Cloth, $1.00. 


RATING SCALE FOR PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


By Livtan NavratiL, Rectna J. Friant and RusaLie V. RATHBONE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


This rating scale was developed in the department of home economics education 
at Iowa State College. Its essential features are: 
are arranged for easy checking on a 


II. A check list of suggestions for improving the appearance of the person 


rated. 
Subjects 

1. Neatness of dress 8. Suitability of material to design 
2. Personal neatness and purpose 
3. Effect of foundation garments 9. Suitability of accessories 
4. Posture of individual 10. Pleasing use of cosmetics 
5. Suitability of design to dress 11. Becoming hair arrangement 
6. Suitability of design to occasion 12. Design in keeping with present 


t Pages. Size, 8%x1l1 inches. 


sent to teachers of home economics. 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Maryland 


dress (which do. not 


also lines, fabrics, correct dress for 


styles 


Price, 10 copies, 48 cents. 


Peoria, Illinois 


. . . . 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A First Book in Home Economics, by 
Mata R. Friend and Hazel Shultz. B. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York, 
1936. 610 pp. $1.68. 

The authors have reorganized and com- 
bined in this one volume most of the ma- 
terial contained in their well known series 
Junior Home Economics: Food, Clothing, 
Living in Our Homes. It is, however, a 
new textbook, in spite of this, and is 
planned, as was the other, for beginning 
classes in junior high school, or in sev- 
enth grades. The material is well grouped 
and written to give recognition to “the 
girl as an individual and also as a co- 
operating niember of the home, considered 
in the sense of a social institution.” <A 
good chapter on “Play in Our Homes” is 
included which takes up games and hob- 
bies. There are plenty of attractive illus- 
trations, suggested readings and _ activi- 
ties to interest even students of higher 
grades who require a beginning textbook. 


Clothing, by Alpha Latzke and Beth 
Quinlan. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia, 1936. 412 pp. $3.50. 

“This textbook attempts a presentation 
of the subject-matter dealing with design 
inherent in the human figure, and dress 
as a means of enhancement of that design, 
on a level suited for college instruction. 
Addressed as it is to college students, it 
presupposes that the knowledge of art 
usually afforded by training in the sec- 
endary schools and elementary art courses 
in college is possessed by the student. It 
further presupposes some knowledge of 
fabrics, their use, and the simple processes 
of garment construction.” 

The book uses the unit method of pre- 
sentation and is planned in six units as 
follows: 1. Factors Influencing the Sig- 
nificance and Character of Dress Design 
for the Individual. 2. Fitting Fabric to 
the Figure. 3. Creating Individual Dress 
Designs. 4. Creating the Wardrobe En- 
semble. 5. Clothing for the Family. 6. 
Spending for Satisfaction. 

Each unit is broken up into a number 
of problems with the necessary laboratory 
exercises and reading references and is 
exceptionally well illustrated. The last 
three units contain much material on 
budgets as they have to do with the ward- 
robe. 


Children of the Handcrafts, by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey, illustrated by Grace Paul 
The Viking Press, New York, 1935. 188 
pp. $2.00. 

A delightful group of little stories about 
boys and girls who had a part in develop- 
ing the handcrafts in our country. Each 
story is based on a real person and is told 
in a manner designed to interest young 
people of grade school age, I suppose, but 
which is equally interesting to anyone who 
likes to trace the beginnings of our arts 
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There is the story of Lora 
made the American 
sampler and set the fine, delicate stitches 
that few would attempt to copy today. 
And the story of Mercy Harriman and the 
garden she planted in Bath, New Hamp- 
shire, the first in that locality; of the boy 


and crafts. 


Standish who first 


Paul Revere who became such a renowned 
silversmith; of Duncan Phyfe, “the boy 
who loved tools,” and a number of others 
A good book for the 
school library as well as 


equally fascinating. 
for home eco- 
romics reading. 


Philippe de la Salle: His Contribution 
to the Textile Industry of Lyons, by Belle 
M. Borland. The University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. 47 pp. with 13 full page illus- 
$1.50. 


story of 


trations. 
The Philippe la 
of the foremost textile designers of the 


Salle, one 


eighteenth century who was patronized 
and honored by Louis XVI, neglected by 
the great Napoleon, and died in misery 
Mrs. 
work 


ene hundred and thirty years ago. 


3orland became interested in his 
while studying textiles of that period and 
this book is the outcome of her research 
into his life, training and work. The most 
LaSalle 


described and a general description given 


important fabrics designed are 
of the decorative styles of the periods in 
which he lived and worked. A number 
of illustrations are shown of some of tlie 
textiles he designed and which are now 
in museums and historical collections. 


Progressive Education in 
Home Economics 
(Continued from page 168) 


ing staff into a cooperative body working 
toward definite goals, the services of the 
general practitioner in home economics 
would be needed. This should be an in- 


telligent, mature, well adjusted woman 


acquainted with the problems of young 
people, who has the ability to think clear- 
ts 


ly and who sees home economics in 
relation to education in general. 

In the freshman and sophomore years 
staff 
courses in his or her subject matter area 


no member of the would teach 


but would make contributions to the prob- 
lems being discussed in the “cores” which 
vould be guided and directed by the gen- 
eral practitioner who would call into the 
staff 
need arose for their specific contribution 


discussion members of the when 


So far the discussion has been entirely 


of home economics. 


dents’ program ke rounded out? 


How would the stu- 
It is the 
idea back of the proposed plan that much 
would 


flexibility and freedom 


' 


come as 
result of a well developed guidance 
program, 

Upon entering the school each student 
would sit in conference with a member 
the staff well trained in the techniques 


of the personal interview. It would be 
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the purpose of this conference to get such 


information about the new student as 
would give to those who were going to 
work with her an understanding of the 
This 
report would be in the form of a cumu- 


girl and her particular problems. 


lative record which would be added to at 
intervals as long as the student was en- 
rolled in the department. 

To gain knowledge of the student's in- 
tellectual ability, all incoming students 
would be subjected to a battery of tests 
which would reveal the degree of reading 
comprehension, ability in oral and writ- 
ten expression, in simple mathematics and 
information. 


general If, as a result of 


these tests, weaknesses 


remedial work would be 


Pre-tests would be 
girl’s knowledge and ability in 


of home economics. If such 


vealed that from home or high school ex- 
perience, 


essential ability in some phases of the 


subject, recognition would be made of 


this in the selection of her activities. As 
a result of these personal conferences and 
tests each student would receive guidance 


in the selection of elective courses. 


Courses would be elected because of a 


felt need or interest on the part of the 


student. (next page) 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS ON WOOL 


WOOL to FABRIC 





A Chart—Wool to Fabric—size 35” x 45”. Tl 
¢ lustrated with photographs, this chart pic- 


torially illustrates processes of wool manu- 
facture. A guide to types and construction of 
cloth. Widely indorsed by training directors 


and educators. 

(1) Unmounted chart, suitable for framing, 
supplied at mailing cost of fifteen cents 

(2) Mounted chart, containing swatches of 
material and samples of wool and yarn, 
$1.00, including mailing. 


booklet. An interesting factual 
“The Seven Wonders of 
This is a digest of the educational 
No charge 


¢ “Interesting Facts About Wool.” 
¢ graphed summary giving ten 
on the p operties of wool for 
No. charge 


B “Remember” 
e presentation ol 
Wool.” 


film (see L). 


Mimeo 
scientific facts 
apparel use 


D “Aristocratic Wool.” Spring 1936 issue of 

* Home Economics bulletin for classroom use. 
An outline of clothing selection, 
illustrated. No charge. 


E “Wool Scores in New 
* issue of Home Economics 
1936 issue in preparation.) 


protusely 


Fashions.” Fall 1935 
bulletin. (Fall 








G 


tts 


PA 


F Script and Guide for “The Seven Wonders 
* of Wool.” A I 


guide book for use with film 
(see L) and instructions for showing the pro 


duction No charge. 

G “Wool and Its Advantages.’”” Excerpts from 
° ; 
radio talk, with particular reference to hand 


knitting No charge. « 
H “About Wool.”’ Folder giving factual infor 


* mation Available for distribution to students 
and consumers No charge 
| “Imitation is the Sincerest Form of Flat- 
. a 


tery, Bl folder covering the sub 
ject of labeling of wool fabrics. 
Py Application Blank—for use in 
* sound slide film, “The Seven 
Wool” (see L). 
K “What They Say About Wool Standards.” A 
* resume from leaders in educational] and legis 
lative fields, indorsing stand of wool industry 
on labeling question 


L (Not illustrated.) A talking slide film, “The 

* Seven Wonders of Wool” (see B) loaned 
without charge on application to the Film 
Booking Department oi Associated Wool In 
dustries Equipment for showing this film is 
available in over 225 cities, where Western 
Union makes a small charge for its rental. 


requesting 
Wonders of 


The Service of a Cooperating Industry 


The combined growers, dealers 
of factual and 
Teachers of 


inspirational material for 


Textiles 
Textile Economics 


ind manufacturers of wool 
tl 


e 


provide a well-rounded service 


use of Home Economics Leaders and 


Wardrobe Planning 
Costume Design 


Clothing Construction 


Write for the 


items you desire to incorpo 


ite 


in sur course r instruction, t 


ASSOCIATED WOOL 'noustaus 


Dept. P-6, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 


A cooperative org 


inization of growers, dealers and 


manufacturers for the promotion of WOOI 
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were discovered, 
started at once. 
used to ascertain the 
the field 


tests re- 


the student had acquired certain 



























































During the first two years each student 
would be carefully watched to determine 
special abilities and developing interest. 
As these interests and abilities were re- 
vealed, opportunities would be provided 
the student to gain some practical experi- 
ence in this line of work and to make a 
study of the vocational opportunities in 
At the end of the 
expected 
field 
of specialization she wished to enter. It 
is quite that students 
would feel that they had gained all they 


this particular field. 


two period, it would be 


that each student would know 


year 
what 


possible some 


needed from home economics and they 
would transfer to another college. Those 
going on in home economics courses 


would of necessity follow a more or less 
fixed curriculum leading toward a definite 
vocational end. 

If our interest is in developing teach- 


ers of home economics, let us see how 
this guidance program would function in 
the selection of teachers. In the first 


conference if a student indicated that she 


was interested in teaching, her name 
would be given to the person in charge 
of home economics education. This mem- 
of the staff become the ad- 
viser to this student. This would give 


the instructor opportunity to study the 


ber would 


student for a period of two years before 
she started in her field of specialization. 


During this time the adviser would come 
















VERY BIT OF FOOD- 

STUFF sold by Sex- 
ton is a messenger of good 
will, prepared to meet the 
expert's most exacting 
test. Take Edelweiss Chili 
Sauce—it is not just an- 
other sauce, but a distinc- 
tive one that satisfactorily 
fills the needs of the world- 
renowned chef who prides 
himself on his delicious 
cocktail and meat sauces. 


Better still—it is a sauce that lowers food cost. 


Built on the 
Good Will 
of Those 
Who Feed 
Many People 
Each Day 






outstanding 

values in foods prepared exclusively 

for those who feed many people each 
day. 


Sexton Specials offer 


You too, 


may insure the success of your sauces, at a saving, by 
specifying Edelweiss when ordering Catsup or Chili Sauce. 
Edelweiss Mayonnaise and French Dressing also are al- 
ways popular favorites in the salad kitchen. 


EXTON 


JOHN 


muta 


GILG Nele) M 


America’s 


Whole 


turing 


Largest Distributors gf No 
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BROOKLYN 


10 Canned Foods 
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to know the girl’s abilities, her person- 
ality traits, her interest and her eneeds. 
The two years could be devoted to de- 
veloping in this young woman those traits 


abilities considered desirable in a 
teacher. The student in turn would have 
ample opportunity to make a study of the 


teaching profession, its demands, its op- 


and 


portunities and its possibilities. 

Only those students would be directed 
into teaching whose records indicated that 
they had above average intelligence, that 
they had made good scholastic records, 
that they were healthy, well adjusted and 
emotionally mature individuals and were 
Certain 
other Be- 
cause the first two years of the college 
course had been planned to give much 
the electives, 
some consideration would be given to the 
use the student had made of this free- 
dom. Had she broadened her knowledge 
and experience through wise selection of 
Had _ her reading 
been aroused? Was she interested in art 
Was she interested in civic 


sincerely interested in teaching. 
factors would be considered. 


freedom in selection of 


courses? interest in 
and music? 
Had she developed an inquiring 
Was ex- 
panding interest in the 
world in which she is living? If a student 


affairs? 


mind ? there evidence of an 


people and in 
had not shown such development during 
the two year period she most certainly 
from. teaching. 


should be directed 


She should not plan to spend her days 


away 


in the school room directing the learning 
of young people. 

In conclusion, the writer is cognizant 
of the fact that the problem of admini- 
stration has been ignored in this paper. 
That future thinking. 
However, that 
plan is possible of execution and she be- 


is a problem for 


she is confident such a 
lieves if tried it would tend to guide into 
the teaching profession only those per- 
sons well qualified for the work and that 
students who had the experience and op- 
portunity offered by such a plan would be 
well able to develop progressive programs 
in home the 
which they might subsequently teach. 


economics in schools in 


Home Economics at Washington 
State College 


(Continued from page 171) 


this year which will add another feeding 
center and another trained woman to the 
staff. 

With such equipment and trained wo 
men there is ample opportunity for young 
women to get excellent training in in 

stitution economics. Graduate work is also 

offered in this field. 

About five years ago a course in hotel 
management launched 
erative plan has been developed with the 
State Hotel Men’s Association. Each yeal 

| a Hotel Day is held to which hotel men 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


was and a coop 














from the state and adjoining states come 
and give valuable assistance. This year 
E the Spokane chapter of Hotel Greeters 
ij has presented the College of Home Eco- 
S nomics with a one hundred dollar scholar- 
a ship for an outstanding junior or senior 
man in the hotel management course. 
° With the passage of the Purnell Act, 
funds were provided for carrying on re- 
search in home economics. This fund 
| made it possible for the College of Home 
Economics to employ two full-time work- 
ers and maintain a third worker. Research 
is being carried on in the field of foods, 
nutrition, and equipment. 

The growth of home economics has 
been steady and continuous; the need for 
more space was imperative. In 1928 a 
new building was erected. Ample pro- 
vision is made for laboratories and class 
rooms well-equipped for the type of work 
done in home economics. 

The home equipment laboratory con- 


Adult Classes in Family 


Relationship 
(Continued from page 178) 
for toys; hobbies of children and adults; 
books, magazines, and newspapers for 


children and adults; personal interest 
books, ete., can be effectively used. A 
field trip to see a well furnished boy’s 
room or a well equipped back yard has 
keen very suggestive to the members of 
some groups. These and many other 
such community projects have been car- 
ried out as a result of adult education 
classes under lay leadership. 


The interpretation of child guidance 


clinics, which are still in their infaney 


as far as having reached many people 


in this section, remains the responsi- 
bility of the teacher of parent education. 

How to shorten the big gaps between 
knowing, feeling, and doing is the prob- 
lem of the teachers of adults. The mere 
fact that the individual can accept an 
idea intellectually does not mean that he 
will always be able to work it into his 
actions. There is still a big gap be 
tween knowing, feeling, and doing. 

However workers in adult education 
can feel that a beginning has been made 
in lessening this gap and in pointing the 
way to a “more abundant life.” 





PDD OO o a 








tains various electrical appliances and is 
used for working out of individual prob- 


lems in testing equipment, and on im- 





household | tasks 


which should save time, energy and cost 


proving practices of 
in household operations. One of the most 
interesting studies was the measuring of 
the expenditure of human energy on sev- 
eral representative household tasks. (See 
picture on page 171.) 

In 1928 the college purchased a cottage 
which was equipped to provide a labora 
tory in which students might observe the 
young child and learn of its care and de- 
velopment. This nursery school was op- 
erated for five years but was discontinued 
because of lack of funds. Plans are un 
der way to re-establish this work. The 
college also owns its own home man- 
agement house. 

The responsibility of training young 
women in home economics is threefold: 
They should be trained for some voca- 
tion or profession by which they can earn 
their living. Secondly, they must have 
some training for homemaking — since 
ninety per cent of our young women es 
tablish homes of their own, and _ thirdly, 
an endeavor to develop in each student 
an appreciation of the finer things of life. 

Ruskin has said: “Man is only educated 
if he is happy, busy, beneficial and effec- 
tive in the world.” The College of Home 
Kconomics aims to develop happy, busy, 
beneficial and effective women. 


lowa Child Development and 

Parent Education Conference 

The tenth Towa Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education will 
be held in Towa City, liwo, June 16, 17 | 
and 18. The conference is sponsored by 
the Towa State Council for Child Study 
and Parent Education with the co-opet 
ation of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and the Extension Divisions of 
the University of lowa, Iowa State Col 


lege, and Iowa State Teachers College 
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LENSILE, STRENY . 7 - ; 

Pe sen y.bNCTS ; : ‘ LABEL S for both 
ct vues Bl nee re t Chatham Specification’ 
ee y.eAND rit oe AuMTy es Wat Sheets and Chatham “Speci- 
MEANIM “ ’ <i Inet te fication” Blankets are 
A “Sue known as the labels that 
te” ys “talk and tell the truth.” 
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mended by the U. 5S. 
Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, they reach a new high 
in quality buying and infor- 
mative labeling. 


Address Chatham Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. P-20, 57 Worth Street, New York City 
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DOCTOR, WILL YOU 
PLEASE COME 
WITH US? 








\ E’D like you to see our methods for 


yourself, next time you’re near here ,. . 
Till then, may we summarize for you the 
facts about Gerber’s? 

Our vegetables are Home Grown, within 
an hour’s trucking distance of our kitchens. 
(Not, of course, our Santa Clara Val- 
ley prunes, or our selected whole-grain 
cereals.) They're grown from seed pedi- 
greed under our direction, in specially se- 
lected soils, with frequent crop inspec- 
tion. Then they are harvested at optimum 
ripeness for nutritional values, and sped 
to our kitchens where only the finest are 
selected and cleansed, again under strin- 
gent inspection. All cooking and straining 
are steam-pressure, in closed systems and 
with temperatures constantly controlled— 
for greater prevention of oxidation and re- 
duction in vitamin potency, and to secure 


natural (unseasoned) flavor and color 
values—also with vacuum evaporation of 
excess moisture, to conserve minerals. 


COOKING AN 
FEATURE— 


each can 


SHAKER - 
EXCLUSIVE 
During the cooking, 
140 times a minute, 
heat 
throughout 


is shaken 


so the foods evenly 


quickly and, in 


the judgment of many who 


look 


when used. 


and 
We 


your- 


recommend them, 


taste fresher 


suggest you check this 


self: Professional samples on 





request. 


a 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 
STRAINED TOMATOES, GREEN 
CARROTS, PEAS, SPINACH, VEGETABLE 
ALSO, STRAINED PRUNES AND 


SOUP. 





GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Fremont, Michigan 

(In C 
of Canada, 


and Packed by Fine Foods 


Ltd., Tecumseh, Ont.) 


anada, Grown 


' ' 
‘ ' 
‘ ' 
‘ ' 
‘ ‘ 
‘ ' 
J ' 
' ‘ 
: Please send me copy of your new 32-page | 
' Saby’s Book” by Harriet Davis, R.N., giving | 
| authoritative information to mothers on baby ! 
+ feeding and care. Enclosed find 10c to cover } 
’ cost. ' 
: Please send me free Handbook for Teach- ! 
{ers on Infant Nutrition and copies of ! 
+ leaflet for students on Infant Nutrition : 
‘ 46H 8 
' " 
+ NAME ' 
' 
' ADDRESS - n> \ 
‘ 
; CITY ‘- STATE ; 
' 





BEANS, BEETS. 
CEREAL. 


The House That Art Built 


(Continued from page 172) 


DininG Room 
Table 
Six chairs 
Buffet 
Corner ianheneds 
Braided rug 
clothing ) 


High 


Drapery material a ais, 


(constructed) 


(made by students from old 


chair 
students) 


Curtains 


Accessories 


KITCHEN 


Dishes 
Stool 
Electric range 
Utensils 

BATHROOM 
Congoleum rugs, two small 
tath towels, one dozen ............ 
Hand towels, one and a half dozen 
Wash rags, one dozen 


Curtains 


MASTER BEDROOM 
Bed 
Springs 
Mattress 


Dresser 

Stand table 

Chair 

Lamp 

Sheets and pillowcases 

Pillows és 

Two double blankets ne tin wa eis 
Dresser runner (hand woven by student) 
Sook cover (tooled and laced by student) 


GirL’s Room 


Stool 

Small table 

Red 

Mattress and springs 
Blankets 

Comfort 

Pillow 

Table 

Curtains 


Dressing table 


Boy's Room 


Desk and chair 

Rug ae 

Lamp and shade 

Curtain rings 

Chiffonier 

Mirror 

Bedding vd 

Curtain material (curtains made by stu 
dents) 

Day bed , ‘ b8 vs 

Day bed cover (made by student) 

Waste basket (made by student) 


Upstairs 


Floor lamp 

Lamp base 

Ash tray 

Curtains, two pairs os << 
Hanging material (hand blocked by stu 
dent) 

Chest of drawers ‘ 

Lamp shades (made by students) 


drapes made by 


$34.75 


wh 


oh 


fn 


19.5( 


16.00 


.88 
2.00 
6.00 


“ bh 
A vo 
un 


mw db 
uy 


Au 


x 


48.00 


.60 
19.00 


AND Downstairs HaALt 


.36 





NURSERY 


Rug “e me ne haters . $9.56 
Blanket .. varia oraes ae os 9.50 
Chest of drawers 6.50 
Rocker 3.75 
sook cases 2.00 
Crib 9.90 
Table and Chairs 4.98 
Curtains 1.96 


made of sandpapered and 


Lamp (base 
painted wooden blocks, glued together 
and shellacked) ..... 5% : 1.25 
3order (designed by students, mounted on 
sign cloth) Ie - 1.10 
Crib cover (made by student of unbleached 
muslin appliqued in fast color print) ‘oF 
Necessities not furnished: (Mattress pad, 
sheets, pillow and pillow slip) .... 4.91 
$55.72 
SUMMARY 
Living room $241.50 
Dining room 96.38 
Kitchen 187.44 
Master Bedroom 86.52 
Bathroom .. si beak 8.35 
Hall, up and down ra 14.25 
Girl's Room ... ee a "e we 48.00 
Boy's Room 70.25 
Nursery 55.72 
$808.41 





Feeding Twenty-Five Hundred 
Students 


(Continued from page 180) 
also be served to please every taste. Col- 
ors of salads are watched carefully, as 


salads are pased up more readily by the 
high chool students than any other 
Therefore they need to be bright to catch 


food. 


the eye. Vegetables are selected to add 
color to the counter. Color and consis- 
tency are both considered in selecting des- 
serts for each menu, in order to have 


this counter as attractive as possible. For 
example there may be one cake pudding 
cut in squares, one molded pudding, one 
fruit roll, 


or 


dipped pudding, one and one 


fresh fruit such as grapes halves of 


grapefruit. These desserts are placed on 
the 


color. 


counter with due consideration as to 

Light colored desserts are placed 
to the 
or two bright colored desserts each day. 
the 
more every day that the preparation and 


next dark ones with at least one 


People world over are realizing 


in quantities, 
itself 


infinite possibilities for development. 


serving of food, especially 
has 


The 


working in a 


has become a fine art in and 


dietitian in charge of or 
school cafeteria holds an important place 
in the development of these possibilities 
Helping to teach students how to select 
the right kind of food and to appreciate 
cooked an at- 
manner is way to be- 


educational 


properly food served in 


tractive in a fair 

come an integral part of our 

system 
On 


menu served in 


192 we 
our 


page are giving a sample 


high school. 
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A dessert that is 


extra crisp 
KRISPIE CREAM 
TORTE 











WIN SIOO 


HOME ECONOMICS PRIZE 
SEWING CONTEST 


This is an unusual opportunity to win $100.00, 
and at the same time have a dress that will give 
you genuine and lasting satisfaction. 

All fabrics used in the dresses submitted must be 
made of Bemberg* yarn, which is known as the 
Aristocrat of Man-made yarns because of its 
fineness, beauty, and superior serviceability. 
Contest starts now and closes September Ist. 
Why not submit two dresses? Start a summer 
dress now and a fall dress later? 


For further information and particulars write 


Louise Huston, Educational Service Bureau 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORP. 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


As a guide to better buying look for merchandise bearing 
the stamp “Made of Bemberg Yarn.” This assures proven 
quality tn tested merchandise. 


*®BEMBERG is the trade mark of the American Bemberg Corporation. 








1 cup whipping-cream 14 cup nuts (chopped) 

8 marshmallows 14 cup cherries (chopped) 
(cut in pieces) 14 cup honey 

14 cup dates 114 cups Rice Krispies 
(cut in pieces) crumbs 


Whip cream. Add the remaining ingredients except 
14 cup of the crumbs. Mix well together. Line a loaf 
pan with wax paper. Sprinkle part of extra crumbs 
in the bottom and put in the mixture. Press down 
well and sprinkle with remaining crumbs. Chill for 
several hours or overnight. Unmold. Cut in serv- 
ing pieces and top each with whipped cream. 
Garnish with a cherry or nutmeat. Yield: 8 servings. 











HERE’S a delicious summer dessert you can 
make up a day ahead. And best of all 
— there’s nothing to cook over a hot stove. 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are grand when used 
for nutmeats in your dessert and candy recipes. 
Garnish salads with them also, Put into soups. 
These toasted bubbles of rice are equally 
delicious as a cereal. They snap, crackle and 
pop when milk or cream is poured into the 
bowl. 
<i Lesa 


Telling 
RICE 
KRISPIES 


Qeop exacel 
106, Kellogg Company, 


Cp 
Battle Creek, Michigan. ; a 





Try the recipe. We have 
additional cereal recipes 
for home economics teach- 





ers, students and others in- 
terested. Write to Home 
Economics Department 
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WINNERS 


of Sanforized Shrunte 
SHRINKAGE CONT 
one YS 
eee $25.00 
- ‘ Mrs Dock 


Jackson, 


O'Neal 
Georgia 


00 
IZE. . - $15.0 
olin Mrs. Eunice | 

"Palestine, 






_, $10.00 


. Hull 
rs. W iibar i:lahoma 





3RD PRIZE .- 
M 






Tanner, 


_ . $5.00 


Mary Martin 









ATH PRIZES - 


ee Zolduan ct Jannet 
Mrs. pees estes Mrs. = e 
_— ee Miss Margie Childers 





a 


ry 
a ryuce 
of great benefit— 


for dresses and 
home furnishings 


/t 


* The hundreds of stories sub- 
mitted would convince you of the 
value of Sanforized-shrunk for 
lasting fit, complete and perma- 
nent shrinkage. Your classes 
studying washable cottons and 
linens need to know about San- 


forizing. Write for free 





Manual which explains 







man 


Sanforized-shrunk. 


S a nfo tiyed S 





hriunk 


















THREE TESTED PLAYS 


Endorsed by Home Economics teachers. 
“In Quest of Beauty,” “Company Man- 
ners,” “Interiors.” $1.00 for the 3 plays. 


Send Check or Money Order 
ASSEMBLY SERVICE 
Dansville 


Box 254 New York 








FOOD AND YOUR BODY 
Talks with Children 


By PFAFFMANN & STERN 
Of the Boston Dispensary 
For public school teachers, kindergartners, ex- 


tension workers, public health and school nurses, 
dietitians, doctors, parents, etc. 

Fully illustrated Price $2.00 
M. BARROWS &CO., Publishers, BOSTON 
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MENU 
School—Wichita High School East 
Monday, March 16 
Soup 
Cream of Tomato 
MEAts 
Roast Veal and Dressing 
Ham Loaf 
Spanish Meat Balls 
VEGETABLES 
Mashed Potatoes 
Harvard Beets 
Corn Custard 
Parslied Carrots 
Fresh Spinach 
SALADS 
Fruit Plates 
Peach with Mayonnaise 
Head Lettuce and Mangoes 
Cabbage and Pineapple 
Tuna Fish 
SANDWICHES 
Pimento Cheese 
Peanut Butter 
DESSERTS 
Janana Pie 
Raisin Pie 
Cherry Roll 
Washington Cream Pie 
Pineapple Bavarian Cream 
Butterscotch Cream 
Bread Pudding 
3aked Apples 
Chocolate Cake 
White Cake 
Chocolate Flake Ice Cream 
Strawberry Ice Cream 
Cherry Sherbet 


Home Economics in Seattle 
Public Schools 


(Continued from page 176) 


b. Parties to give practice in accept- 
able social manners. 
accounts and 


c. Keeping personal 








| 


planning the budgeting of time and | 


money. 
Noticeable results follow the units on 
developing personality through personal 


appearance. Red finger nails, layers of 


lipstick, freakish coiffures, and attempts | 
at imitating the appearance of a favorite | 


movie star seem to be set aside for de- 
The 


girls, also, become more conscious of the 


veloping their own individuality. 








UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Summer Quarter 


First term, June 22 to July 24 
Second term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Opportunity for secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers to “get up to date” 
in newer developments in Home Eco- 
nomics. 

Methods of Teaching Textiles in 
Secondary Schools (Stevenson) 
Teaching Nutrition in Secondary and 
Elementary Schools (Roberts) 
Consumer and the Marketing Situa- 
tion (Kyrk) 

Latest Development in Science of 
Cooking (Halliday and Noble) 


Art in Various Fields of the Home, 


(Clark) 
Child Development (Koch) 
Nutrition (Brookes) 

Send for catalog 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Chicago Ilinois 











PRACTICAL COURSES 
in 


TEA ROOM 
MANAGEMENT 


CATERING 


Actual expe:ience in public tea room and practice 
apartment is combined with courses in Organization, 
Accounting, Pricing Menus, Cooking, Marketing, Correct 
Table Service, etc. Diploma and short courses. 


HOMEMAKING 


Learn the art of Gracious Hospitality and clever home 
management. Courses, Table Service, Cooking, Manaye- 
ment, Costume and Household Sewing, etc. Practical 
experience in practice apartment, nursery school. Dormi- 
tory on Campus. Write Mary Koll Heiner, Director, for 
Catalog P. 350 BELDEN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The SCHOOL of 


DOMESTIC ARTS 
and SCIENCE 








NUTRITION WORK WITH 
CHILDREN 
By Lydia J. Roberts 
“The author’s practice of stating the prob- 
lem, assembling pertinent data, and evaluating 


these data as a stimulus and a guide makes the 
book priceless to those who struggle to keep 


| abreast of the subject matter of child growth 


necessity of personal fastidiousness from | 


their study of baths, care of hair, eyes, | 


hands, nails, feet, and need of good pos- 
ture. 

Character training is stressed indirectly 
in the clothing budget unit. The girls 
learn it is aS important to share gladly 
the family clothing budget as it is to study 
the social business and personality view 
points of being well-groomed. 

Usually the personal regimen classes are 
all 9 A’s, so naturally the (See page 194) 


and nutrition and of sound and effective meth- 
ods of nutrition health teaching for children 
at different ages, at home as well as in 
school.”’—Journal of Home Economics. 

639 pages 


HOWS AND WHYS OF COOKING. 


By Evelyn G. Halliday and Isabel T. 
Noble. 

Revised and enlarged. “Valuable chapter on 
meal planning has been added and an excel- 
lent set of illustrations of cuts of beef.”— 
Practical Home Economics. 252 pages. $2.00 


HOW TO BUY BEEF, 


| a set of 48 diagrams in color............ 75¢ 


| PHILIPPE DE LASALLE. 


| Lyons. By Belle M. Borland. 


| 


His contribution to the Textile Industry of 
Illustrated. $1.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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ATTERNS 





.. Elizabeth Arnold ,, 
An Exceptional 


Employment Service 


FE. specialize in the placement of trained 

and experienced food managers — as- 
sistant managers — supervisors — dieti- 
tians — home service directors — hostesses 
and home economics junior assistants in the 
following fields: 


—Restaurants 
—Cafeterias 
—Tea Rooms 
—Clubs 
—Hospitals 
—Hotels 

—Home Service 
—Sales Promotion 


783 Union Trust Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The MEAL PATTERN Plan 


Simple New Method of Providing 
Adequate Nutrition Economically 


“Stretching The Food Dollar” 
—just out—is a truly remark- 
able booklet that has rapidly 
found its way into most places 
where home economics are 
discussed. While every sug- 
gestion is based on the most 
scientificauthority, the teacher 
or student finds it a simple 
presentation without techni- 
cal terms. 

The new meal pattern plan 
described in this book is a 
practical idea that works out 
beautifully in class room in- 


struction as well as in th 
home. No charge is made for 
this latest publication in 
Household Finance’s home 
economics library, but every 
economist and student will 
appreciate its value and au 
thority none the less. Check 
“Stretching The Food Dollar” 
in coupon below and send also 
for any other of our educational 


pamphlets 


va 
that you as gost 
think might mit woe 
interest you. | ugh 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
. one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 193 offices in 134 cities 


POORER OOOO EEO O EEE EEE SEES SEE EEEEEE EEE EE EEE EEEEEEEE EEE EEE SHEESH EE EEEEEEEOOEED 


ORDER BLANK— EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 


Burr BLackBuRN HOUSEHOLD FINANCE Bernice Donat 

Research Director CORPORATION Home Kc« ! 
“Doctor or Famity Finances” 

Research Dept., Room 3046-F, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ilinoi 


Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Money Management for Marrying on a Small Income, 
Households, the budget book. J nancial plans for the gre 


it adventure 


Tips for Lazy Husbands, } Stretching the Food Dollar, (uv! 


a f 
on how to ve money on 


humorous but convincing argu- ot ideas 
ment for making the wife busi- food bills; presents a pattern for 
ness manager of the home. food economy. 


— When Should a Family Borrow? A leaflet showing how 


to decide whether a loan is advisable in a given case. 

Any one “BETTER BUYMANSHIP"” booklet will be sent free to those w W 
to examine it before ordering. Please check the one you preter as a free sample 
The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklet 
for five cents, or three cents each. (A special rate of a penny a copy will be m 
to study groups ordering 50 or more to be sent in one packa in 
0) Poultry, Eggs and Fish ] Meat Cosmetics 
C) Sheets, Blankets, Table Kitchen Utensils Gasoline and Oil 

Linen and Towels 1 Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
0) Fruits and Vegetables, Uj furs Children’s Playthings and 

Fresh and Canned C] Wool Clothing Books 
CJ Shoes and Stockings * ines Coven Soap and other Cleansing 

00 ove g sill 

LJ Silk, Rayon and other Syn- \gen 

thetic Fabrics ] Dairy Products Automobile Tires 
There will be four new booklets added to t librat n 1936, The first two at 
Wo. 18, “* Dinnerware" and No. 19, “Refriget end us asubscriptionfeeet 10 
and all four will be mailed to you, each one a on asit publ ed 
Enclosed find $ in stamps; please send booklets che it 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY STATI 


193 











Make this hat, collar and 
other styles in vogue from 


THE EVELYN TOBEY 
ILLUSTRATED FASHION SERVICE 


for Sewing Classes and Home Sewers 

1. Three or more patterns each month. 

2. Charts for styles, fabrics and colors of 
costumes. 

3. Samples of fabrics and colors. 

4. Dressmaking and millinery lessons with 
patterns. 


$3.00 a year for ten school months 


EVELYN TOBEY 
170 West 73rd St., New York City 








Professional Intensive Courses 
COSTUME DESIGN, DIETETICS, 
DRESSMAKING, HOMEMAKING, 
INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Household Science and 
Box G-6, Brooklyn, New York 


Arts 














10¢ 
FOR 
POSTAGE 





THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


The Way to a Man's Heart 
Compiled by Mrs. Simon Kander 
FOR THE BRIDE 


who is embarking on her home-making career. 


FOR THE EXPERIENCED HOUSEKEEPER 
who must add modern methods to her 
knowledge. 


FOR THE BACHELOR GIRL 


who wishes short cuts to good results. 


FOR THE HOSPITABLE HOSTESS 

always alert for the very latest ideas in cooking and 
serving. 

FOR ANY FRIEND OR RELATIVE 

who owns an old cook book and who would welcome 
a brand new, up-to-date one, 

FOR YOUR OWN USE 

if you wish your Class Room Demonstrations to be un 
usual and interesting. 


store of 


These 3000 recipes, tested in a home kitchen, practical 
reliable and up-to-the-minute, are suitable for ever 
type of household and willbe welcomed by women of 
all ages, 

At your dealer or send check or money order direct. 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK CO. 
715 N. Van Buren Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| ceed without embarrassment. 


| 


| than it does the content. 


(Continued from page 192) | 


classes take pride in sponsoring the 


various activities that come up in a large 
The 9 A’s look 


ward each semester to their banquet. The| 


junior high school. for- 


personal regimen class has worked out a| 

» . ‘ | 
questionnaire answering all the phases of 
dining out in public, which is distributed 


by the 9A advisor to all class members. 


BOYS IN FOOD CLASSES 


| 
high schools we have boys in 


\t 
all of the foods classes, some taking: all] 


our 


the work that is offered. | 

The only difficulty that arises is due to 
the 
of the boys the first few days. 


self-consciousness on part of some | 
There- | 
fore we first set about to get rid of this. | 
\s the 


members answer a 
amount of meal plan- 


soon as class is organized, all 


series of questions | 


dealing with the 
ning, buying and cooking which they do| 
at home, and also their reasons for tak- | 
present foods course. This not} 
to let the 
their background, but also gives each boy 
(and girl) the opportunity of clarifying 
in h:s own mind his reasons for taking | 
the 
the opportunity to assert his masculinity, 


this 


lig 


only serves instructor know | 


course. In addition this gives him 
and cnce this is established, he can pro- | 
In the class 
itself the girls and boys are segregated | 
to avoid possible disciplinary problems and | 
also to permit the boys to work with his | 
equals (as he feels). 

The mixed class modifies the method 
the work far more | 

The boys like 


the scientific approach—we even discuss, 


of presentation of 


incidentally to be sure, the essentials of | 
infant and child feeding as the oppor- | 
tunity arises in work in nutrition and with | 

the work on milk, vegetables, etc.—and 
| the boys are just as interested as the girls, 
asking just as many questions. Whenever | 
possible the science of the course is linked 
the 
botany, and chemistry. 


up with other sciences—biology, 
The average boy uses his foods work 
outside of class as much as does the av- 


erage girl, but in a far more varied way. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


Every Home Economics Library 
and School Cafeteria should have 
these two very practical and valu- 
able books by Emma Smedley: 


INSTITUTION RECIPES STANDARD- 
IZED IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


0 a en mrR Price $3 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH, ITS ORGAN- 
IZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


ale ciaiie wise Price $4 


Five per cent discount when cash 
accompanies the order. 


EMMA SMEDLEY 


Foed Service Consultant 


820 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 


2nd Edition 
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For ENTERTAINING 
Desserts, $2.00 
For Luncheon & Supper Guests, $1.00 

Both by Alice Bradley 
Table Setting & Service, $2.00 
Bridge Food for Bridge Fans, $1.25 
Both by Della T. Lutes 
M. BARROWS & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 








ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 


SEWING 







Dress Forms 
$500 Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Complete Many Other Items. 
F.O.B. 


Chicago Send for Price List 


BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Hl. 








PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
in Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock Texas 





New Publications on 


CORRECT SOCIAL PRACTICES 


By Margaret B. Stephenson & Ruth L. Millett 
e 


AS OTHERS LIKE YOU 


IMlustrated manual on correct social 


practices. Authentic ..........++> 25e 
e 
A TEST ON SOCIAL USAGE 
Stimulating 16 page pamphlet of tests 
for college and high school......... 10¢ 
a 
Liberal Discount on Quantity Orders. 


Write Dept. C. 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 














Bloomington, 
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A NEW IDEA , 


IN SOUP MAKING 


Not a canned soup — an uncooked 
soup mix in powder form of highly 
concentrated food value and_ rich 
flavor. Really different. Six favorite 
varieties: mushroom—green pea—ox- 
tail—celery—asparagus — yellow pea. 
Excellent for school lunches—picnics— 
and camping trips. Easy to Prepare— 
simply add water and simmer 15 
minutes. 
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Economical—-One 4 oz. tin makes 6 
to 8 plates, each costing about 3 1/2 
cents. Also in 2 Ib. tins. Opened, 
Knorr Soups keep perfectly. 











For rich dark-brown Gravy 
KNORR POWDERED GRAVY 


As much as you wish, whenever you wish! Meat or no meat— 
you can always serve a good, rich gravy with Knorr’s Powdered 
Gravy. Add water-—simmer 5 minutes—never fails, never greasy 
—full of meaty flavor and savory seasoning. Comes in 1 oz. pack- 
age, 4 oz. tin and 2 Ib. can. 


a 


Write for free sample of Knorr Powdered Gravy. 


SOUPS o «© « « ane 
POWDERED GRAVY 


Knorr Food Products Corporation 
480 Lexington Ave.; New York City 











A Lesson In Efficiency 


To be thoroughly up-to-date all students in 
Domestic Science Courses should be taught the 
value of Wiss Kitchen Shears as an indispensable 
aid to efficiency in the modern kitchen. Not only 
are Wiss Kitchen Shears ideal for all kitchen cut- 
ting tasks, but they can be used to advantage for 
unscrewing ketchup bottle tops . . . popping off 
ginger ale caps... cracking nuts . . . squeezing 
lemons .. . cleaning fish, etc. Colorful handles 
to match any kitchen—red. blue, ivory, green, 
yellow. Write for Booklet PE6. 


J. WISS & SONS CO., NEWARK, N. J. 











$1 regular. $1.50 : © 
Chromium. Prices N Jk i tchen 
So Ly shears 
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~ RICH IN IRON, 


CALCIUM, PHOSPHORUS, 


VITAMIN D 


Many Uses for this 
Delicious Food-Drink 


—say nurses, dieticians, 
home economists 


OCOMALT has a rich content of Iron, Calcium, 

Phosphorus, Vitamin D. An ounce of Cocomalt 
(the amount used to make one glass) provides 5 
milligrams of Iron in easily assimilated form. Three 
glasses provide 15 milligrams of available Iron, the 
amount recognized as the average daily nutritional 
requirement. 

A glass of Cocomalt in milk provides .33 gram of 
Calcium, .26 gram of Phosphorus, 81 U.S.P. units of 
Vitamin D. Cocomalt is easily digested, quickly as- 
similated. Delicious hot or cold, tempting to young 
and old! Taken hot before retiring, it helps induce 
sound, restful sleep. 

Cocomalt is sold at grocery, drug and department 
stores in 14-lb. and 1-lb. air-tight cans. Also avail- 
able in 5-Ib. cans for professional use, at a special price. 

FRE TO NURSES, DIETICIANS, 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


We will be glad to send you a professional oo of 
Cocomalt. Simply mail coupon with your name and address. 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 2-!', Hoboken, N. J. 


(- 
| ae 

| Please send me a trial-size can of Cocomalt without | 
charge. 

| 

| 

| 

| 


IPM eta ct icici testis 0h dads bukit ibe aca ies 


: Cocomalt is registered trade-mark of R.B. Davis Co., Hoboken,N.J. ' 
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TEACHING HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





POULTRY AND EGG BULLETINS 


A collection and organization of all 
available information found in no_ other 
form for general usefulness. — History, 
nutritive value, marketing information, 
and preparation is discussed, Material 
is planned and designed for use by 
students, teachers and home makers. 

All bulletins furnished at cost plus 
postage. Examination copies may be 
obtained free. Descriptive titles and 
special prices in lots furnished on re- 
quest. Write: 

INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 
Department of Foods and Nutrition 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, II. 


SU 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for 
home economics classes. 
recipes and topical matter on place of 


citru 
Two 


Keep the Body Vigorous,” and ‘‘World’s 


New 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 


Exchange, 


Los 


NKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


distribution to 
Citrus fruit 


class 
s fruits in the well balanced menu. 
diet booklets, ‘Fruits That Help 


Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


Box 530, Station C, 


Angeles California 





SLADE’S STORY OF SPICES 


Their history, their manufacture 


and their uses. 


Copies of this forty-page booklet will be 
sent free of charge to teachers in New 
York and New England. Elsewhere a 
charge will be made of 10 cents per copy. 


PAMILLA SILVER CLOTH 


Send 
nish 


This 


patented fabric, made in rolls, bags 
and chests, is endorsed by Good House 
ing Institute. Write 


keep 


for sample and price list of tar- 


preventing Pamilla Cloth. 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


America’s Leading Silversmiths 





D. & L. SLADE COMPANY Since 1831 
; Providence Rhode Island 
189 State Street Boston, Mass. 
RECIPE BULLETINS CANDY BULLETINS 
heel Bulletins discussing the history, food 
1ese bulletins contai uch iforma ys 
wanten ay “ sic a Sas a value, ingredients and the making otf 
cece eget ears the value of Dry Skim candy will be supplied in quantities re- 
Milk, which is pure, wholesome sweet quested. First four bulletins in this 
milk from which fat and water have new series are: 
been removed (1) The Story of Candy, (2) Candy, 
— eae . =e the energy food, (3) Ingredients of 
set Pee ery snpreaaee Diets with Candy Garnered from the Four Corners 
Milk Solid Sulletin 502 of the World, (4) Modern Candy Manu 
“Improving Foods with Milk Solids,” facturing, 
usehold recipes— Bulletin 10 Educational Department 
AMERICAN NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ 
DRY MILK INSTITUTE, INC. ASSOCIATION 
221 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIl. 111 West Washington St., Chicago, II. 














HANDY BOOK OF RECIPES 
FOR TWENTY-FIVE 


By Hapwen anv Bernarps 
For medium-sized groups, as Tea Rooms, 
Fraternal Organizations, Small School 
Calete Price $2.00 
M. BARROWS & CO. BOSTON 








DON’T FAIL 


to get a copy of the new 
Carmation Cook Book 96 
pages, hundreds of excep 
tional recipes, menus, diet 
lists, 16 full-page color pho 
tographs Send 25c, coin on 
stamps to Dept. C 


Carnation Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 














ALBERT 
Teachers’ Agency 
25 KE. Jackson Blvd., 

Chicago, 
50th Anniversary 


demand. 


departments. 


FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. 
Advanced degree 
Folder 


*“Correspondent’’ 


free. 


Agencies: 
Alta B. Co 


Home Economics one of our best 
women for cellege work in special 


Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
Wash. 


E. T 


lier, Inc., Spokane, 








CLARK - BREWER NEW YORK 
ith YEAR 
LYON & BLDG | 
CHICAGO 
LCONOMICS 
AC ts 


HOM 
I HWkI 


Flatiron Bldg 


t Wanted for High 


offices. 


MINNEAVOLIS SPOKANE KANSAS CITY 
Palace Bldg Columbia Bldg. N. Y. Life Bidg 
Schools & Colleges. One fee registers in all 


ADDRESS 


ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 











Fine opportunities for 
women with higher de- 
grees for college posi- 
tions in Home Eeco- 


Member National 


nomics. 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, U1. 


Association Te 


Excellent city and 


suburban openings in 


Home Economics for 


pachers Agencies high school teachers. 
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THE SYMBOL OF 





RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For twenty-one years we have 
specialized in providing Home Eco- 
nomics Educators with reliable 
illustrative materials consisting of 
educational samples, charts or ex- 
hibits of high grade products. 


Lesson helps and valuable teaching 
suggestions are also published in 
the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home 
Economics Educators that have 
enrolled to receive the Service. 


This Service is provided through 
the cooperation of several of the 
leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Edu- 
cators who desire reliable, illustra- 
tive material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Serv- 
ice write today giving your title 
and the subjects you teach and 
your name will be enrolled for 
1936-37, without cost or other obli- 
gations. 


HOME MAKERS 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, 
FREEPORT 


President 


NEW YORK 











CARPETS and RUGS 


Send for your copies of Educational Bul- 
letins on American-loomed wool pile car- 
pets and rugs. Sponsored by Style 
Council of 
INSTITUTE OF 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS 
Chrysler Building New York City 











CANDY, DEEP-FAT 
THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


HOWS you exact temperatures de 
manded by mo: ves. Avoid 


























rmixtures 





costly failures in 
Guards health 
temperature for frying without greasi 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
. Chromium. 





mercury, no glass tube 
Easy to clean. Practically unbreakable 


Other Types—35c Up 
For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
5c. Decorative designs 50c to $1.00. 
Bath (oats) 50c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity) $3.50. At your depart 
ment, drug and hardware stores. 

If no dealer near you, order direct. 
Sent postpaid or C.O.D 
Descriptive folder FREE 
Rochester Manufacturing Co. 
64 Rockwood St., Rochester, N.Y. 





Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 








